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CHAPTER  LIX. 

UR.  BOZZLE  AT  HOME. 

It  had  now  come  to  pass  that  Trevelyan  had  not 
a  friend  in  the  world  to  whom  he  could  apply  in  the 
natter  of  his  wife  and  family.  In  the  last  commu¬ 
nication  which  he  had  received  from  Lady  Mil- 
borou(;h  she  had  scolded  him,  in  terms  that  were  for 
her  severe,  because  he  had  not  returned  to  his  wife 
and  taken  her  off  with  him  to  Naples.  Mr.  Bidea- 
while  had  found  himself  obli{;ed  to  decline  to  move 
in  the  matter  at  all.  With  Hugh  Stanbury,  Trevel- 
pn  had  had  a  direct  quarrel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Out¬ 
house  he  regarded  as  bitter  enemies,  who  had  taken 
the  part  of  his  wife  without  any  regard  to  the  de¬ 
cencies  of  life.  And  now  it  had  come  to  pass  that 
his  sole  remaining  ally,  Mr.  Samuel  Bozzle,  the 
ex-policeman,  was  becoming  weary  of  his  service. 
Trevelyan  remained  in  the  north  of.Italy  up  to  the 
middle  of  M  trch,  spending  a  fortune  in  sending  tel¬ 
egrams  to  Bozzle,  instigating  Bozzle  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  obtain  possession  of  the  child, 
desiring  him  at  one  time  to  pounce  down  upon  the 
parsonage  of  St.  Diddulph’s  with  a  battalion  of  po¬ 
licemen  armed  to  the  teeth  with  the  law’s  authority, 
and  at  another  time  suggesting  to  him  to  find  his 
way  by  stratagem  into  Mr.  Outhouse’s  castle  and 
carry  off  the  child  in  his  arms.  At  last  he  sent 
word  to  say  that  he  himself  would  be  in  England 
before  the  end  of  March,  and  would  see  that  the 
majesty  of  the  law  should  be  vindicated  in  his 
&vor. 

Bozzle  had  in  truth  made  but  one  personal  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  child  at  St.  Diddulph’s.  In  making 
he  had  expected  no  success,  though,  from  the 
diergetic  nature  of  his  disposition,  he  had  made  the 
atU^pt  with  some  zeaL  But  he  bad  never  applied 

Sain  A  the  parsonage,  disregarding  the  letters,  the 
egrami,  and  even  Uie  promises  which  had  come  to 
him  bromhis  employer  with  such  frequency.  The 
truth  was  ftiat  Mrs.  Bozzle  was  opposed  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  sepaiation  of  the  mother  and  the  child,  and 
that  Bozzle  was  a  man  who  listened  to  the  words 
of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Bozzle  was  quite  prepared  to  ad¬ 


mit  that  Madame  T.,  as  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  come 
to  be  called  at  No.  55,  Stony  Walk,  was  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  she  should  be.  Mrs.  Bozzle  was  disposed 
to  think  that  ladies  of  quality,  among  whom  Madame 
T.  was  entitled  in  her  estimation  t*  take  rank,  were 
seldom  better  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  she  was 
quite  willing  that  her  husband  should  earn  his  bread 
by  watching  the  lady  or  the  lady’s  lover.  She  had 
participated  in  Bozzle’s  triumph  when  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  Colonel  had  gone  to  Devonshire, 
and  again  when  he  had  leamra  that  the  Lothario 
had  been  at  St.  Diddulph’s.  And  had  the  case  been 
brought  before  the  judge  oi-dinary  by  means  of  her 
husband’s  exertions,  she  would  have  taken  pleasure 
in  reading  every  word  of  the  evidence,  even  though 
her  husband  should  have  been  ever  so  roughly  han¬ 
dled  by  the  lawyers.  But  now,  when  a  demand 
was  made  upon  Bozzle  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the 
clergyman’s  house,  and  withdraw  the  child  by  force 
or  stratagem,  she  began  to  perceive  that  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Trevelyan  affair  were  over  for  them,  and 
that  it  would  be  wise  on  her  husband’s  part  gradu¬ 
ally  to  back  out  of  the  gentleman’s  employment 
“  Just  put  it  on  the  fireback,  Bozzle,”  she  said  one 
morning,  as  her  husband  stood  before  her  reading 
for  the  second  time  a  somewhat  lengthy  epistle, 
which  had  reached  him  from  Italy,  while  he  held 
the  baby  over  bis  shoulder  with  his  left  arm.  He 
had  just  washed  himself  at  the  sink,  and  though  his 
face  was  clean,  his  hair  was  rough,  and  his  shirt¬ 
sleeves  were  tucked  up. 

“  That ’s  all  very  well,  Maryanne ;  but  when  a 
party  has  took  a  gent’s  money,  a  party  is  bound  to 
go  through  with  the  job.” 

“  Gammon,  Bozzle.” 

“  It ’s  all  very  well  to  say  gammon ;  but  his  money 
has  been  took,  —  and  there ’s  more  to  come.” 

“  And  ain’t  you  worked  for  the  money,  —  down 
to  Hexeter  one  time,  across  the  water  pretty  well 
day  and  night  watching  that  ’ere  cleigyman’s  ’ouse 
like  a  cat  V  What  more ’d  he  have  ?  As  to  the 
child,  I  won’t  hear  of  it,  B.  The  child  sha’n’t 
come  here.  We’ d  all  be  showed  up  in  the  papers 
as  that  black,  that  they ’d  hoot  us  along  the  streets. 
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It  ain’t  the  regular  line  of  business,  Bozzle;  and 
there  ain’t  no  ^>od  to  be  got,  never,  by  going  off  the 
regular  line.”  Whereupon  Bozzle  scratched  hii 
head  and  again  read  the  letter.  A  distinct  promise 
of  a  hundred  pounds  was  made  to  him,  if  he  would 
have  the  child  ready  to  hand  over  to  Trevelyan  on 
Trevelyan’s  arrival  in  England. 

“  It  ain’t  to  be  done,  you  know,”  said  Bozzle. 

“  Ofcourse  it  ain’t,”  said  Mrs.  Bozzle. 

“  It  ain’t  to  be  done  anyways,  —  not  in  my  way 
I  of  business.  Why  did  n’t  he  go  to  Skint,  as  I  told 
him,  when  his  own  lawyer  was  too  dainty  for  the 
job  ?  The  paternal  parent  has  a  ri»ht  to  his  hin- 
fants,  no  doubt.”  That  was  Bozzle’s  law. 

“  I  don’t  believe  it,  B.” 

1“  But  he  have,  I  tell  you.” 

“  He  can’t  suckle  ’em ;  can  he  ?  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  a  bit  of  his  rights.” 

“  When  a  marned  woman  has  followers,  and  the 
I  husband  don’t  go  the  wrong  side  of  the  post  too,  or 
I  it  ain’t  proved  again  him  that  he  do,  they  ’ll  never 
I  let  her  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  children.  It ’s 
been  before  the  court  a  hundred  times.  He  ’ll  get 
the  child  fast  enough  if  he  ’ll  go  before  the  court.” 

“  Anyways,  it  ain’t  your  business,  Bozzle,  and 
don’t  you  meddle  nor  make.  The  money’s  good 
money  as  long  as  it ’s  honest  earned ;  but  when  you 
j  come  to  rampaging  and  breaking  into  a  gent’s  house, 
then  I  say  money  may  be  had  a  deal  too  hard.”  In 
this  special  letter,  which  had  now  come  to  hand, 
Bozzle  was  not  instructed  to  “  rampf^e.”  He  was 
simply  desired  to  make  a  further  oihcial  requisition 
for  the  boy  at  the  parsonage,  and  to  explain  to  Mr. 
Outhouse,  Mrs.  Outhouse,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  or 
to  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  contrive  to  see,  that 
Mr.  Trevelyan  was  immediately  about  to  return  to 
London,  and  that  he  would  put  the  law  into  execu¬ 
tion  if  his  son  were  not  given  up  to  him  at  once. 
“  I  ’ll  tell  you  .what  it  is,  B.”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bozzle. 
“  It ’s  my  belief  as  he  ain’t  quite  right  up  here  ” ; 
i  and  Mrs.  Bozzle  touched  her  forehead. 

I  “  It ’s  love  for  her  as  has  done  it  then,”  said  Boz- 
I  zle,  shaking  his  head. 

j  “  I ’m  not  a  taking  of  her  part,  B.  A  woman  as 
I  has  a  husband  as  finds  her  with  her  wittels  regular, 
j  and  with  what’s  decent  and  comfortable  Inside, 
I  ought  to  be  contented.  I’ve  never  said  no  other 
!  than  that.  I  ain’t  no  patience  with  your  saucy 
i  madames  as  can’t  remember  as  they  ’re  eating  an 
4  honest  man’s  bread.  Drat  ’em  all ;  what  is  it  they 
wants  ?  They  don’t  know  what  they  wants.  It ’s 
just  hidleness,  —  ’cause  there  ain’t  a  ha’porth  for  ’em 
to  do.  It ’s  that  as  makes  ’em,  —  I  won’t  say  what. 
But  as  for  this  here  child,  B.  —  ”  At  that  moment 
there  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Bozzle,  going 
j  into  the  passage,  opened  it  herself,  and  saw  a 
I  strange  gentleman.  Bozzle,  who  had  stood  at  the 
I  inner  door,  saw  that  the  gentleman  was  Mr.  Trevel¬ 
yan. 

The  letter,  which  was  still  in  the  ex-policeman’s 
hand,  had  reached  Stony  Walk  on  the  previous 
day ;  but  the  master  of  the  house  had  been  absent, 
;  finding  out  facts,  following  up  his  profession,  and 
J  earning  an  honest  penny.  Trevelyan  had  followed 
his  letter  quicker  than  he  had  intended  when  it  was 
vmtten,  and  was  now  with  his  prime  minister,  before 
his  prime  minister  had  been  able  to  take  any  action 
on  the  last  instruction  received.  “  Does  one  Mr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Bozzle  live  here  ?  ”  asked  Trevelyan.  Then 
Bozzle  came  forward  and  introduced  his  wife.  There 
was  no  one  else  present  except  the  baby,  and  Boz¬ 
zle  intimated  that  let  matters  be  as  delicate  as  they 
A _ 


might,  they  could  be  discussed  with  perfect  security 
in  his  wife’s  presence.  But  Trevelyan  was  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  he  was  disgusted  and  re¬ 
volted —  most  unreasonably  —  by  the  appearance 
of  his  minister’s  domestic  arrangements.  Bozzle  had 
always  waited  upon  him  with  a  decent  coat,  and  a 
well-brushed  hat,  and  clean  shoes.  It  is  very  much 
easier  for  such  men  as  Mr.  Bozzle  to  carry  decency 
of  appearance  about  with  them  than  to  keep  it  at 
home.  Trevelyan  had  never  believed  his  ally  to  be 
more  than  an  ordinary  ex-policeman,  but  he  had 
not  considered  how  unattractive  might  be  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  a  private  detective’s  private  residence.  Mrs. 
Bozzle  had  set  a  chair  for  him,  but  he  had  declined 
to  sit  down.  The’  room  was  dirty,  and  very  close, 
—  as  though  no  breath  of  air  was  ever  allowed  to 
find  entrance  there.  “  Perhaps  you  could  put  on 
your  coat,  and  walk  out  with  me  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,”  said  Trevelyan.  Mrs.  Bozzle,  who  well  un¬ 
derstood  that  business  was  business,  and  that  wivei 
were  not  business,  felt  no  anger  at  this,  and  handed 
her  husband  his  best  coat.  The  well-brushed  hat 
was  fetched  from  a  cupboard,  and  it  was  astonishing 
to  see  how  ea«ily  and  how  quickly  the  outer  respect¬ 
ability  of  Bozzle  was  restored. 

“  Well  ?  ”  said  Trevelyan,  as  soon  as  they  were 
together  in  the  middle  of  Stony  Walk. 

“  There  has  n’t  been  nothing  to  be  done,  sir,”  said 
Bozzle. 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  Trevelyan  could  perceive  at  once 
that  the  authority  which  be  had  once  respected  had 
gone  from  the  man.  Bozzle,  away  from  his  own 
home,  out  on  business,  with  his  coat  buttoned  over 
bis  breast,  and  his  best  hat  in  his  hand,  was  aware 
that  he  commanded  reroect,  —  and  he  could  carry 
himself  accordingly.  He  knew  himself  to  be  some¬ 
body,  and  could  be  easy,  self-confident,  confidential, 
severe,  authoritative,  or  even  arrogant,  as  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  moment  might  demand.  But  he 
had  been  found  with  his  coat  off,  and  a  baby  in  his 
arms,  and  he  could  not  recover  himself.  “  I  do  not 
suppose  that  anybody  will  question  my  right  to  have 
the  care  of  my  own  child,”  said  Trevelyan. 

“  If  you  would  have  gone  to  Mr.  Skint,  sir,”  — 
suggested  Bozzle.  “  There  aint  no  smarter  gent  in 
all  the  profession,  sir,  than  Mr.  Skint.” 

Mr.  Trevelyan  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  walked 
on  in  silence,  with  his  minister  at  his  elbow.  He 
was  very  wretched,  understanding  well  the  degra¬ 
dation  to  which  he  was  subjecting  himself  in 
discussing  bis  wife’s  conduct  with  this  man ;  but 
with  whom  else  could  he  discuss  it?  The  man 
seemed  to  be  meaner  now  than  he  had  been  before 
he  had  been  seen  in  his  own  home.  And  Trevelyan 
was  conscious,  too,  that  he  himself  was  not  in  out¬ 
ward  appearance  as  he  used  to  be,  —  that  he  was 
ill-dressed,  and  haggard,  and  worn,  and  visibly  a 
wretched  being.  How  can  any  man  care  to  dress 
himself  with  attention  who  is  always  alone,  and  al¬ 
ways  miserable  when  alone  ?  During  the  months 
which  had  passed  over  him  since  he  had  sent  his 
wife  away  from  him,  his  very  nature  had  bicn 
altered,  and  he  himself  was  aware  of  the  ciange. 
As  he  went  about,  his  eyes  were  ever  caa  down¬ 
wards,  and  he  walked  with  a  quick,  shufBng  gait, 
and  he  suspected  others,  feeling  that  he  himself  was 
suspected.  And  all  work  had  ceased  with  rim.  Since 
she  had  left  him,  he  had  not  read  a  singh  book  that 
was  worth  the  reading.  And  he  knew  it  all.  He 
was  conscious  that  he  was  becoming  disgraced  and 
degraded.  He  would  sooner  have  shot  himself  than 
have  walked  into  his  club,  or  eren  have  allowed 
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himself  to  be  seen  bv  daylight  in  Pall  Mall,  or  Pic¬ 
cadilly.  He  had  taken  in  his  misery  to  drinking 
little  drops  of  brandy  in  the  morning,  although  he 
knew  well  that  there  was  no  shorter  road  to  the 
Devil  than  that  opened  by  such  a  habit.  He  looked 
up  for  a  moment  at  Bozzle,  and  then  asked  him  a 
question.  “  Where  is  he  now  ?  ” 

“  You  mean  the  Colonel,  sir.  He  ’a  up  in  town, 
sir,  a  minding  of  his  parliamentary  duties.  He  have 
been  up  all  this  month,  sir.” 

“  They  have  n’t  met  ?  ” 

Bozzle  paused  a  moment  before  he  replied,  and 
then  smiled  as  he  spoke.  “  It  is  so  hard  to  say,  sir. 
Ladies  is  so  cute  and  cunning.  I’ve  watched  as 
sharp  as  watching  can  go,  pretty  near.  I ’ve  put  a 
youngster  on  at  each  hend,  and  both  of  ’em ’d  hear 
a  mouse  stirt'ing  in  his  sleep.  I  ain’t  got  no  evidence, 
Mr.  Trevelyan.  But  if  you  ask  me  my  opinion, 
why,  in  course  they ’ve  been  together  somewhere. 
It  stands  to  reason,  Mr.  Trevelyan ;  don’t  it  ?  ” 
And  Bozzle  as  he  said  this  smiled  almost  aloud. 

“  D - n  and  b - 1  it  all  forever !  ”  said  Tre¬ 

velyan,  gnashing  his  teeth,  and  moving  away  into 
Union  Street  as  fast  as  he  could  walks  And  he  did 
go  away,  leaving  Bozzle  standing  in  the  middle  of 
Stony  Walk. 

“  lie ’s  disturbed  in  his  mind,  —  quite  ’orrid,” 
Bozzle  said  when  he  got  back  to  his  wife.  “  He 
cursed  and  swore  as  made  even  me  feel  bad.” 

“  B.,”  said  his  wife,  “  do  you  listen  to  me.  Get 
in  what ’s  a  howing,  and  don’t  you  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  it.” 


CHAPTER  LX. 

ANOTUEK  STRnOOLE. 

Sir  Marmaduke  and  Lady  Rowley  were  to  reach 
England  about  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning 
of  April,  and  both  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  Kora  Row- 
ley  were  almost  sick  for  their  arrival.  Both  their 
uncle  and  aunt  had  done  very  much  for  them,  had 
been  true  to  them  in  their  need,  and  had  submitted 
to  endless  discomforts  in  order  that  their  nieces 
might  have  respectable  shelter  in  their  great  need ; 
but  nevertheless  their  conduct  had  not  been  of  a 
kind  to  produce  either  love  or  friendship.  Each  of 
the  sisters  felt  that  she  had  been  much  better  off  at 
Kuncombe  Putney,  and  that  either  the  weakness  of 
Mrs.  Stanbury,  or  the  hardness  of  Priscilla,  was 
preferable  to  the  repulsive  forbearance  of  their 
clerical  host.  He  did  not  scold  them.  He  never 
threw  it  in  Mrs.  Trevelyan’s  teeth  that  she  had 
been  separated  from  her  husband  by  her  own  fault ; 
he  did  not  tell  them  of  his  own  discomfort.  But  he 
showed  it  in  every  gesture,  and  spoke  of  it  in  every 
tone  of  his  voice ;  —  so  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  could 
not  re&ain  from  apologizing  for  the  misfortune  of 
her  presence. 

“  My  dear,”  he  said,  “  things  can’t  be  pleasant 
*^d  unpleasant  at  the  same  time.  You  were  quite 
^^ht  to  come  here.  1  am  glad  for  all  our  sakes 
^l^.Sir  Marmaduke  will  be  with  us  so  soon.” 
tlu)^  had  almost  given  up  in  her  mind  the  hope 

gN'he  had  long  cherished,  that  she  might  some 
that  sV  again  with  her  husband.  Every 

day  he  now  took  in  reference  to  her  seemed 

to  ^^>rompted  by  so  bitter  a  hostility,  that  she 
coula  "io'  but  believe  that  she  was  hateful  to  him. 
How  was't  possible  that  a  husband  and  his  wife 
should  again  come  together,  when  there  had  been 
between  them  stch  an  emissary  as  a  detective  police¬ 


man  ?  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  gradually  come  to  learn 
that  Bozzle  had  been  at  Kuncombe  Putney,  watch¬ 
ing  her,  and  to  be  aware  that  she  was  still  under 
the  surveillance  of  his  eye.  For  some*months  past 
now  she  had  neither  seen  Colonel  Osborne,  nor 
heard  from  him.  He  had  certainly  by  bis  folly 
done  much  to  produce  the  ruin  which  had  fallen 
upon  her;  but  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  blame 
him.  Indeed,  she  did  not  know  that  he  was  liable  ' 
to  blame.  Mr.  Outhouse  always  spoke  of  him  with 
indignant  scorn,  and  Kora  had  learned  to  think  that 
much  of  their  misery  was  due  to  his  imprudence. 
But  Mrs.  Trevelyan  would  not  see  this,  and,  not 
seeing  it,  was  more  widely  separated  from  her  hus¬ 
band  than  she  would  have  been  bad  she  acknowl- 
e^ed  that  any  excuse  for  bis  misconduct  had  been 
afiorded  by  the  vanity  and  folly  of  the  other  man. 

Lady  Rowley  had  written  to  have  a  furnished 
house  taken  for  them  from  the  first  of  April,  and  a 
house  had  been  secured  in  Manchester  Street.  The 
situation  in  question  is  not  one  which  is  of  itself  very 
charming,  nor  is  it  supposed  to  be  in  a  high  degree 
fashionable ;  but  Kora  looked  forward  to  her  escape 
from  St.  Diddulph’s  to  Manchester  Street  as  though 
Paradise  were  to  be  reopened  to  her  as  soon  as  she 
should  be  there  with  her  father  and  mother.  She 
was  quite  clear  now  as  to  her  course  about  Hugh 
Stanbury.  She  did  not  doubt  but  she  could  so  ar¬ 
gue  the  matter  as  to  get  the  consent  of  her  father 
and  mother.  She  felt  herself  to  be  altogether  al¬ 
tered  in  her  views  of  life,  since  experience  had  come 
upon  her,  first  at  Kuncombe  Putney,  and  after  that, 
much  more  heavily  and  seriously,  at  St.  Diddulph’s. 
She  looked  back  as  though  to  a  childish  dream  to 
the  ideas  which  had  prevailed  with  her  when  she 
had  told  hei^lf,  as  she  used  to  do  so  frequently, 
that  she  was  unfit  to  be  a  poor  man’s  wife.  Why 
should  she  be  more  unfit  for  such  a  position  than 
another  ?  Of  course  there  were  many  thoughts  in 
her  mind,  much  of  memory  if  nothing  of  regret,  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Glascock  and  the  splendor  that  had 
been  offered  to  her.  She  had  had  her  chance  of 
being  a  rich  man’s  wife,‘and  had  rejected  it,  —  had 
rejected  it  twice,  with  her  eyes  open.  Readers  will 
say  that  if  she  loved  Hugh  Stanbury  with  all  her 
heart,  there  could  be  nothing  of  regret  in  her  reflec¬ 
tions.  But  we  are  perhaps  accustomed  in  judging 
for  ourselves  and  of  others  to  draw  the  hnes  too 
sharply,  and  to  say  that  on  this  side  lie  vice,  folly, 
heartlessness,  and  greed,  —  and  on  the  other  honor, 
love,  truth,  and  wisdom,  —  the  good  and  the  bad 
each  in  its  own  domain.  But  the  good  and  the  bad 
mix  themselves  so  thoroughly  in  our  thoughts,  even 
in  our  aspirations,  that  we  must  look  for  excellence 
rather  in  overcoming  evil  than  in  freeing  ourselves 
from  its  influence.  There  had  been  many  moments 
of  regret  with  Kora,  but  none  of  remorse.  At 
the  very  moment  in  which  she  had  sent  Mr. 
Glascock  away  from  her,  and  had  felt  that  he  had 
now  been  sent  away  for  always;  she  had  been  full  of 
regret.  Since  that  there  had  been  many  hours  in 
which  she  had  thought  of  her  own  self-lesson,  of  that 
teaching  by  which  she  had  striven  to  convince  her¬ 
self  that  she  could  never  fitly  become  a  poor  man’s 
wife.  But  the  upshot  of  it  sdl  was  a  healthy  pride 
in  what  she  had  done,  and  a  strong  resolution  that 
she  would  make  shirts  and  hem  towels  for  her  hus¬ 
band  if  he  required  it.  It  had  been  given  her  to 
choose,  and  she  had  chosen.  She  had  found  herself 
unable  to  tell  a  man  that  she  loved  him  when  she 
did  not  love  him,  —  and  equally  unable  to  conceal 
the  love  which  she  did  feel.  “  If  he  wheeled  a  bar- 
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row  of  turnips  about  the  street,  I ’d  marry  him  to¬ 
morrow,”  she  said  to  her  sister  one  allernoon  as  they 
were  sitting  together  in  the  room  which  ought  to 
have  been  ter  uncle’s  study. 

“  If  he  wheeled  a  big  barrow,  you ’d  have  to  wheel 
a  little  one,”  said  her  sister. 

“  Then  I ’d  do  it  I  should  n’t  mind.  There  has 
been  this  advantage  in  St.  Diddulph’s,  that  nothing 
can  be  triste,  nothing  dull,  nothing  ugly  after  it.” 

“  It  may  be  so  with  you,  Nora ;  that  is,  in  imag¬ 
ination.” 

“  What  I  mean  is  that  living  here  has  taught  me 
much  that  I  never  could  have  learned  in  Curzon 
Street.  I  used  to  think  myself  such  a  fine  young 
woman,  —  but  upon  my  word,  I  think  myself  a  finer 
one  now.” 

“  I  don’t  quite  know  what  you  mean.” 

“  I  don’t  quite  know  myself  ;  but  I  nearly  know. 

I  do  know  this,  that  I ’ve  made  up  my  own  mind 
about  what  I  mean  to  do.” 

“  You  ’ll  change  it,  dear,  when  mamma  is  here, 
and  things  are  comfortable  again.  It ’s  my  belief 
that  Mr.  Glascock  would  come  to  you  again  to-mor¬ 
row  if  you  would  let  him.”  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was, 
naturally,  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  experience 
of  transatlantic  excellence  which  Mr.  Glascock  had 
encountered  in  Italy. 

“  But  I  certainly  should  not  let  him.  How  would 
it  be  possible  after  what  I  wrote  to  Hugh  ?  ” 

“  All  that  might  pass  away,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
slowly,  after  a  long  pause. 

“  All  what  might  pass  away  ?  Have  I  not  given 
him  a  distinct  promise  ?  Have  I  not  told  him  that 
I  loved  him,  and  sworn  that  I  would  be  true  to 
him  ?  Can  that  be  made  to  pass  away,  —  even  if 
one  wished  it  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  it  can.  Nothing  need  be  fixed  for 
YOU  till  you  have  stood  at  the  altar  with  a  man  and 
been  made  his  wife.  You  may  choose  still.  I  can 
never  choose  again.” 

“  I  never  will,  at  any  rate,”  said  Nora. 

Then  there  was  another  pause.  “  It  seems 
strange  to  me,  Nora,”  said  the  elder  sister,  “  that  af¬ 
ter  what  y'ou  have  seen  you  should  be  so  keen  to  be 
married  to  any  one.” 

“  What  is  a  girl  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Better  drown  herself  than  do  as  I  have  done. 
Only  think  what  there  is  before  me.  What  I  have 
gone  through  is  nothing  to  it.  Of  course  I  must  go 
back  to  the  Islands.  AVhere  else  am  I  to  live? 
Who  else  will  take  me  ?  ” 

“  Come  to  us,”  said  Nora. 

“  Us,  Nora !  Who  are  the  us  ?  But  in  no  way 
would  that  be  possible.  Papa  will  be  here,  perhaps 
for  six  months.”  Nora  thought  it  quite  po^ible  that 
she  might  have  a  home  of  her  owntefore  six  months 
were  passed,  —  even  though  she  might  be  wheeling 
the  smaller  barrow,  —  but  she  would  not  say  so. 
“  And  by  that  time  everything  must  be  de¬ 
cided.” 

“  I  suppose  it  must.” 

“  Of  course  papa  and  mamma  must  go  back,” 
said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

‘‘  Papa  might  take  a  pension.  He ’s  entitled  to  a 
pension  now.” 

“  He  ’ll  never  do  that  as  long  as  he  can  have  em¬ 
ployment.  They  ’ll  go  back,  and  I  must  go  with 
them.  Who  else  womd  take  me  in  ?  ” 

“  I  know  who  would  take  you  in,  Emily.” 

“  My  darling,  that  is  romance.  As  for  myself,  I 
should  not  care  where  I  went.  If  it  were  even  to  re¬ 
main  here,  I  could  bear  it.” 


“  I  could  not,”  said  Nora,  decisively. 

“  It  is  so  different  with  you,  dear.  I  don’t  suppose 
it  is  possible  I  should  take  my  boy  with  me  to  the 
Islands ;  and  how  —  am  I  —  to  go  —  anywhere  — 
without  him  ?  ”  Then  she  brote  down,  and  fell 
into  a  paroxysm  of  sobs,  and  was  in  very  truth  a 
broken-hearted  woman. 

Nora  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  but  at 
last  she  spoke.  “  Why  do  you  not  go  back  to  him, 
Emily  ?  ” 

“  How  am  I  to  go  back  to  him  ?  What  am  I  to 
do  to  make  him  take  me  back  ?  ”  At  this  very  mo¬ 
ment  Trevelyan  was  in  the  house,  but  they  did  not 
know  it. 

“  Write  to  him,”  said  Nora. 

“  What  am  I  to  say  ?  In  very  truth  I  do  believe 
that  he  is  mad.  If  I  write  to  him,  should  I  defend  my¬ 
self  or  accuse  myself?  A  dozen  times  I  have  striven 
to  write  such  a  letter,  —  not  that  I  might  send  it,  but 
that  I  might  find  what  I  could  say  should  I  ever 
wish  to  send  it.  And  it  is  impossible.  I  can  only 
tell  him  how  unjust  he  has  been,  how  cruel,  how 
mad,  how  wicked  !  ” 

“  Could  ydb  not  say  to  him  simply  this  ?  —  ‘  Let 
us  be  together,  wherever  it  may  be ;  and  let  by¬ 
gones  be  bygones.’  ” 

“  While  he  is  watching  me  with  a  policeman? 
While  he  is  still  thinking  that  I  entertain  a  —  lover  ? 
While  he  believes  that  I  am  the  base  thing  that  he 
has  dared  to  think  me  ?  ” 

I  “  He  has  never  believed  it  ?  ” 

“  Then  how  can  he  be  such  a  villain  as  to  treat 
me  like  this  ?  I  could  not  go  to  him,  Nora,  —  not 
unless  I  went  to  him  as  one  who  was  known  to  be 
mad,  over  whom  in  his  wretched  condition  it  would 
be  my  duty  to  keep  watch.  In  no  other  way  could  I 
overcome  my  abhorrence  of  the  outrages  to  which 
he  has  subjected  me.” 

“  But  for  the  child’s  sake,  Emily.” 

“  Ah,  yes !  If  it  were  simply  to  grovel  in  the 
dust  before  him,  it  should  be  done.  If  humiliation 
would  suffice,  —  or  any  self-abasement  that  were 
possible  to  me  !  But  I  should  be  false  if  I  said  that  I 
look  forward  to  any  such  possibility.  How  can  he 
wish  to  have  me  back  again  after  what  he  has 
said  and  done  ?  I  am  his  wife,  and  he  has  disgraced 
me  before  all  men  by  his  own  words.  And  what 
have  I  done  that  I  should  not  have  done,  —  what 
left  undone  on  his  behalf  that  I  should  have  done  ? 
It  is  hard  that  the  foolish  workings  of  a  weak  man’s 
mind  should  be  able  so  completely  to  ruin  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  woman’s  life !  ” 

Nora  was  beginning  to  answer  this  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  show  that  the  nusband’s  madness  was,  pe^ 
baps,  only  temporary,  when  there  came  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  Mrs.  Outhouse  was  at  once  in  the 
room.  It  will  be  well  that  the  reader  should  know 
what  had  taken  place  at  the  parsonage  while  the 
two  sisters  had  been  together  up-stairs,  so  that  the 
nature  of  Mrs.  Outhouse’s  mission  to  them  may  ex¬ 
plain  itself.  Mr.  Outhouse  had  been  in  his  cIoq^., 
down  stairs,  when  the  maid-servant  brought  wor^. 
him  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  was  in  the  parlor,  and/ to 
desirous  of  seeing  him.  J  was 

“  Mr.  Trevelyan  I  ”  said  the  unfortunate  ly 
man,  holding  up  both  his  hands.  The  »lergT' 
understood  the  tragic  importance  of  the 
quite  as  well  as  did  her  master,  and  simr^shook 
her  head.  “  Has  your  mistress  seen  him  ?  ’  said  the 
master.  The  girl  again  shook  her  hcid.  “  Ask 
your  mistress  to  come  to  me,”  said  .he  clergyman. 
Then  the  girl  disappeared ;  and  u  a  few  minutes 
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Mrs.  Outhouse,  equally  imbued  with  the  tragic  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  day,  was  with  her  husband. 

Mr.  Outhouse  began  by  declaring  that  no  con¬ 
sideration  should  induce  him  to  see  Trevelyan,  and 
commissioned  his  wife  to  go  to  the  man,  and  tell 
him  that  he  must  leave  the  house.  When  the  un¬ 
fortunate  woman  expressed  an  opinion  that  Tre¬ 
velyan  had  some  legal  rights  upon  which  he  might 
probably  insist,  Mr.  Outhouse  asserted  roundly  that 
be  could  have  no  legal  right  to  remain  in  that  par¬ 
sonage  against  the  wdl  of  the  rector.  “  If  he  wants 
to  claim  his  wife  and  child,  he  must  do  it  by  law, 
not  by  force ;  and,  thank  God,  Sir  Marmaduke  will 
be  here  before  he  can  do  that.”  “  But  I  can’t  make 
him  go,”  said  Mrs.  Outhouse.  “  Tell  him  that 
you  ’ll  send  for  a  policeman,”  said  the  clergyman. 

It  had  come  to  pass  that  there  had  been  messages 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  visitor  and 
the  master  of  the  house,  all  parried  by  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  lady.  Trevelyan  did  not  demand  that  his  wife 
and  child  should  be  given  up  to  him ;  —  did  not 
'even,  on  this  occasion,  demand  that  his  boy  should 
be  surrendered  to  him,  —  now,  at  once.  He  did 
say,  very  repeatedly,  that  of  course  he  must  have 
his  boy,  but  seemed  to  imply  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  he  would  be  willing  to  take  hb  wife 
to  live  with  him  again.  This  appeared  to  Mrs. 
Outhouse  to  be  so  manifestly  the  one  thing  that 
was  desirable,  —  to  be  the  only  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  could  be  admitted  as  a  solution  at  all,  — 
that  she  went  to  work  on  that  hint,  and  ventured 
to  entertain  a  hope  that  a  reconciliation  might  be 
effected.  She  implored  her  husband  to  lend  a  hand 
to  the  work ;  —  by  which  she  intended  to  imply  that 
he  should  not  only  see  Trevelyan,  but  consent  to 
meet  the  sinner  on  friendly  terms.  But  Mr.  Out¬ 
house  was  on  the  occasion  even  more  than  customa¬ 
rily  obstinate.  His  wife  might  do  what  she  liked. 
He  would  neither  meddle  nor  make.  He  would 
not  willingly  see  Mr.  Trevelyan  in  his  own  house, 
—  unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Trevelyan  should  attempt  to 
force  his  way  up  into  the  nursery.  Then  he  said 
that  which  left  no  doubt  on  his  wife’s  mind  that, 
should  any  violence  be  attempted,  her  husband 
would  manfully  join  the  melee. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  no  such  attempt 
was  to  be  made  on  that  day.  Trevelyan  was  lach¬ 
rymose,  heart-broken,  and  a  sight  pitiable  to  behold? 
When  Mrs.  Outhouse  loudly  asserted  that  his  wife 
had  not  sinned  against  him  in  the  least,  —  “  not  in 
a  tittle,  Mr.  Trevelyan,”  she  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  —  he  began  to  assert  himself,  declaring 
that  she  bad  seen  the  man  in  Devonshire,  and  cor¬ 
responded  with  him  since  she  had  been  at  St.  Did- 
dulph’s ;  and  when  the  lady  had  declared  that  the 
Utter  assertion  was  untrue,  he  had  shaken  his  head, 
ud  had  told  her  that  perhaps  she  did  not  know  all. 
But  the  misery  of  the  man  had  its  effect  upon  her, 
tnd  at  last  she  proposed  to  be  the  bearer  oi  a  mes- 
to  his  wife.  He  had  demanded  to  see  his 
child,  offering  to  promise  that  he  would  not  attempt 
to  take  the  boy  by  force  on  this  occasion,  —  si^ying, 
also,  that  his  claim  by  law  was  so  good,  that  no 
force  could  be  necessary.  It  was  proposed  by  Mrs. 
Outhouse  that  he  should  first  see  the  mother,  —  and 
to  this  he  at  last  assented.  How  blessed  a  thing 
would  it  be  if  these  two  persons  could  be  induced 
to  forget  the  troubles  of  the  last  twelve  months,  and 
once  more  to  love  and  trust  each  other  I  “But, 
sir,”  said  Mrs.  Outhouse,  putting  her  hand  upon 
his  arm,  “you  must  not  upbraid  her,  for  she  will 
not  bear  it.”  “  She  knows  nothing  of  what  is  due 


to  a  husband,”  said  Trevelyan,  gloomily.  The  task 
was  not  hopeful ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  poor  woman 
resolved  to  do  her  best 

And  now  Mrs.  Outhouse  was  in  her  niece’s  room, 
asking  her  to  go  down  and  see  her  husband.  Little 
Louis  bad  at  the  time  been  with  the  nurse,  and  the 
very  moment  that  the  mother  heard  that  the  child’s 
father  was  in  the  house,  she  jumped  up  and  rushed 
away  to  get  possession  of  her  treasure.  “  Has  he 
come  for  ba^  ?  ”  Nora  asked,  in  dismay.  Then 
Mrs.  Outhouse,  anxious  to  obtain  a  convert  to  her 

E resent  views,  boldly  declared  that  Mr.  Trevelyan 
ad  no  such  intention.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  came  back 
at  once  with  the  boy,  and  then  listened  to  all  her 
aunt’s  arguments.  “  But  I  will  not  take  baby  with 
me,”  she  said.  At  last  it  was  decided  that  she 
should  go  down  alone,  and  that  the  child  should 
afterwards  be  taken  (b  his  father  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  Mrs.  Outhouse  pledging  herself  that  the 
whole  household  should  combine  in  her  defence  if 
Mr.  Trevelyan  should  attempt  to  take  the  child  oqt 
of  that  room.  “  But  what  am  I  to  say  to  him  ?  ” 
she  asked. 

“  Say  as  little  as  possible,”  said  Mrs.  Outhouse, 
“  except  to  make  him  understand  that  he  has  been 
in  error  in  imputing  fault  to  you.” 

“  He  will  never  understand  that,”  said  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  after  that  before  she 
could  bring  herself  to  descend  the  stairs.  Now  that 
her  husband  was  so  near  her,  and  that  her  aunt 
had  assured  her  that  she  might  reinstate  herself  in 
her  position,  if  she  could  only  abstain  from  saying 
hard  words  to  him,  she  wished  that  he  was  away 
from  her  again,  in  Italy.  She  knew  that  she  could 
not  refrain  from  hard  words.  How  was  it  possible 
that  she  should  vindicate  her  own  honor,  without 
a.s8erting  with  all  her  strength  that  she  had  been 
ill-used  ;  and,  to  speak  truth  on  the  matter,  her  love 
for  the  man,  which  had  once  been  true  and  eager, 
had  been  quelled  by  the  treatment  she  had  received. 
She  had  clung  to  her  love  in  some  shape,  in  spite  of 
the  accusations  made  against  her,  till  she  had  heard 
that  the  policeman  had  been  set  upon  her  heels. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  any  woman  should  love  a 
man,  or  at  least  that  any  wife  should  love  a  hus¬ 
band,  after  such  usage  as  that  ?  At  last  she  crept 
gently  down  the  stairs,  and  stood  at  the  parlor-door. 
She  listened,  and  could  hear  his  steps,  as  he  paced 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  room.  She 
looked  back,  and  could  see  the  face  of  the  servant 
peering  round  from  the  kitchen  stairs.  She  could 
not  endure  to  be  watched  in  her  misery,  and,  thus 
driven,  she  opened  the  parlor-door.  “  Louis,”  she 
said,  walking  into  the  room,  “  Aunt  Mary  has  de¬ 
sired  me  to  come  to  you.” 

“  Emily  1”  he  exclaimed,  and  ran  to  her  and  em¬ 
braced  her.  She  did  not  seek  to  stop  him,  but  she 
did  not  return  the  kiss  which  he  gave  her.  Then 
he  held  her  by  her  hands,  and  looked  into  her  face, 
and  she  could  see  how  strangely  he  was  altered. 
She  thought  that  she  would  hardly  have  known 
him,  had  she  not  been  sure  that  it  was  he.  She 
herself  was  also  changed.  Who  can  bear  sorrow 
without  such  change,  till  age  has  fixed  the  lines  of 
the  face,  or  till  care  has  made  them  hard  and  nn- 
malleable  ?  But  the  effect  on  her  was  as  nothing 
to  that  which  grief,  remorse,  and  desolation  had 
made  on  him.  He  had  had  no  child  with  him,  no 
sister,  no  friend.  Bozzle  had  been  bis  only  refiige, 
—  a  refuge  not  adapted  to  make  life  easier  to  such 
a  man  as  Trevelyan ;  and  he,  —  in  spite  of  the  ac- 


cusations  made  by  hii^lf  against  his  wife,  within 
his  own  breast  hourly*  since  he  had  left  her,  —  had 
found  it  to  be  very  difficult  to  satisfy  his  own  con¬ 
science.  He  told  himself  from  hour  to  hour  that  he 
knew  that  he  was  right ;  but  in  very  truth*  he  was 
ever  doubting  his  own  conduct. 

“  You  have  been  ill,  Loub,”  she  said,  looking  at 
him. 

“  111  at  ease,  Emily,  —  very  ill  at  ease !  A  sore 
heart  will  make  the  face  thin,  as  welt  as  fever  or 
ague.  Since  we  parted  I  have  not^ad  much  to 
comfort  me.” 

“  Nor  have  I,  —  nor  any  of  us,”  said  she.  “  How 
was  comfort  to  come  from  such  a  parting  ?  ” 

Then  they  both  stood  silent  together.  He  was 
still  holding  her  by  the  hand,  but  she  was  careful 
not  to  return  his  pressure.  She  would  not  take  her 
hand  away  from  him ;  but  she  would  show  him  no 
sign  of  softness  till  he  should  have  absolutely  ac¬ 
quitted  her  of  the  accusation  he  had  made  against 
her.  “  We  are  man  and  wife,”  he  said  after  a  while. 
“  In  spite  of  all  that  has  come  and  gone  I  am  yours, 
and  you  are  mine.” 

“  You  should  have  remembered  that  always, 
Louis.” 

“  I  have  never  forgotten  it,  —  never.  In  no 
thought  have  I  been  untrue  to  ^’ou.  My  heart  has 
never  changed  since  first  I  gave  it  you.”  There  came 
_  a  bitter  frown  upon  her  face,  of  which  she  was  so 
I  i'conscious  herself  that  she  turned  her  face  away 
from  him.  She  still  remembered  her  lesson,  that 
she  was  not  to  anger  him,  and,  therefore,  she  re¬ 
frained  from  answering  him  at  all.  But  the  answer 
was  there,  hot  within  her  bosom.  Had  he  loved 
her,  —  and  yet  suspected  that  she  was  false  to  him 
and  to  her  vows,  simply  because  she  bad  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  an  old  friend  ?  Had  he 
loved  her,  and  yet  turned  her  from  his  house  ?  Had 
he  loved  her,  —  and  set  a  policeman  to  watch  her  ? 
Had  he  loved  her,  and  yet  spoken  evil  of  her  to  all 
their  friends  ?  Had  he  loved  her,  and  yet  striven 
to  rob  her  of  her  child  ?  “  Will  you  come  to  me  ?  " 
he  said. 

“I  suppose  it  will  be  better  so,”  she  answered, 
slowly. 

“  Then  you  will  promise  me  —  ”  He  paused,  and 
attempted  to  turn  her  towards  him,  so  that  he  might 
look  her  in  the  face. 

“  Promise  what  ?  ”  she  said,  quickly  glancing 
round  at  him,  and  drawing  her  hand  away  from  him 
as  she  did  so. 

“  That  all  intercourse  with  Colonel  Osborne  shall 
be  at  an  end.” 

“  I  will  make  no  promise.  You  come  to  me  to 
add  one  insult  to  another.  Had  you  been  a  man, 
you  would  not  have  named  him  to  me  after  what 
you  have  done  to  me.” 

“  That  is  absurd.  I  have  a  right  to  demand  from 
you  such  a  pledge.  1  am  willing  to  believe  that  you 
have  not  —  ” 

“  Have  not  what  ?  ” 

“  That  you  have  not  utterly  disgraced  me.” 

“  Gtod  in  heaven,  that  I  should  hear  this !  ”  she 
exclaimed.  “  Louis  Trevelyan,  I  have  not  disgraced 
you  at  all,  —  in  thought,  in  word,  in  deed,  in  look, 
or  in  gesture.  It  is  you  that  have  disgraced  your¬ 
self,  and  ruined  me,  and  degraded  even  your  own 
child.” 

“  Is  this  the  way  in  which  you  welcome  me  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  it  is,  —  in  this  way  and  in  no  other  if 
you  speak  to  me  of  what  is  past,  without  acknowl¬ 
edging  your  error.”  Her  brow  became  blacker  and 


blacker  as  she  continued  to  speak  to  him.  “It 
would  be  best  that  nothing  should  be  said,  —  not  a 
word.  That  it  all  should  be  regarded  as  an  ugly 
dream.  But,  when  you  come  to  me  and  at  once 
go  back  to  it  alt,  and  ask  me  for  a  promise  —  ” 

“  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  all  idea  of  sub¬ 
mission  to  your  husband  is  to  be  at  an  end  V” 

“  I  will  submit  to  no  imputation  on  my  honor,  — 
even  from  you.  One  would  have  thought  that  it 
would  have  been  for  you  to  preserve  it  untar¬ 
nished.” 

“  And  you  will  give  me  no  assurance  as  to  your 
future  life  ?  ” 

“  None,  —  certainly  none.  If  you  want  promises 
from  me,  there  can  be  no  hope  for  the  future.  What 
am  I  to  promise  ?  That  I  will  not  have  —  a  lover? 
What  respect  can  I  enjoy  as  your  wife  if  such  a  ; 
promise  be  needed  ?  If  you  should  choose  to  fancy  i 
that  it  had  been  brokei^you  would  set  your  police¬ 
man  to  watch  me  again  !  Loub,  we  can  never  live 
together  again  ever  with  comfort,  unless  you  ac-  ! 
knowledge  in  your  own  heart  that  you  have  used'  I 
me  shamefully.”  , 

“  Were  you  right  to  see  him  in  Devonshire  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  was  right  Why  should  I  not  see 
him,  —  or  any  one  ?  ”  j 

“  And  you  will  see  him  again? ” 

“  When  papa  comes,  of  course  I  shall  see  him.” 

“  Then  it  is  hopeless,”  said  he,  turning  away  from 
her. 

“  If  that  man  is  to  be  a  source  of  disquiet  to  you, 
it  is  hopeless,”  she  answered.  “  If  you  cannot  so 
school  yourself  that  he  shall  be  the  same  to  you  as 
other  men,  it  is  quite  hopeless.  You  must  still  be 
mad,  —  as  you  have  been  mad  hitherto.” 

He  walked  about  the  room  restlessly  for  a  time, 
while  she  stood  with  assumed  composure  near  the 
window.  “  Send  me  my  child,”  he  said  at  last 

“  He  shall  come  to  yon,  Louis,  —  for  a  little ;  but 
he  is  not  to  be  taken  out  from  hence.  Is  that  a  prom¬ 
ise  ?  ” 

“  You  are  to  exact  promises  from  me,  where  my 
own  rights  are  concerned,  while  you  refuse  to  give 
me  any,  though  I  am  entitled  to  demand  them!  I 
order  you  to  send  the  boy  to  me.  Is  he  not  my 
own  ?  ” 

“  Is  he  not  mine,  too  ?  And  b  he  not  all  that  you 
Wave  left  to  me  ?  ” 

He  paused  again,  and  then  gave  the  promise. 
“  Let  him  be  brought  to  me.  He  shall  not  be  re¬ 
moved  now.  I  intend  to  have  him.  I  tell  you  so 
fairly.  He  shall  be  taken  from  you  unleas  you  come 
back  to  me  with  such  assurances  as  to  your  future 
conduct  as  I  have  a  right  to  demand.  There  is  much 
that  the  law  cannot  give  me.  It  cannot  procure 
wife-like  submission,  love,  gratitude,  or  even  de¬ 
cent  matronly  conduct.  But  that  which  it  can  give 
me,  I  will  have.” 

She  walked  off  to  the  door,  and  then,  as  she  was 
quitting  the  room,  she  spoke  to  him  once  again. 
“  Alas,  Louis,”  she  said,  “  neither  can  the  law,  nor 
medicine,  nor  religion,  restore  to  you  that  fine  intellect 
which  foolish  suspicions  have  destroyed.”  Then  she 
left  him  and  returned  to  the  room  in  which  her  aunt, 
and  Nora,  and  the  child  were  all  clustered  together, 
waiting  to  learn  the  effects  of  the  interview.  The 
two  women  asked  their  questions  with  their  eyes, 
rather  than  with  spoken  words.  “  It  is  all  over, 
said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  “  There  is  nothing  left  for  me 
but  to  go  back  to  papa.  I  only  hear  the  same  accu¬ 
sations,  repeated  again  and  again,  and  make  myself 
subject  to  the  old  insults.”  Then  Mrs.  Outhouse 
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knew  that  she  could  interfere  no  further,  and  that, 
in  truth,  nothing  could  be  done  till  the  return  of  Sir 
Marmaduke  should  relieve  her  and  her  husband  frcmi 
all  further  active  concern  in  the  matter. 

But  Trevelyan  was  still  down  stairs  waiting  for 
the  child.  At  last  it  was  arranged  that  Nora  should 
take  the  boy  into  the  diawing-room,  and  that  Mrs. 
Outhouse  should  f^b  the  father  up  from  the  parlor 
to  the  room  above  it.  Angry  as  was  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
with  her  husband,  not  the  less  wa^  she  anxious  to 
make  the  boy  good-looking  and  seemly  in  his  father’s 
eyes.  She  washed  the  child’s  face,  put  on  him  a 
clean  frill  and  a  pretty  ribbon  ;  and,  as  she  did  so, 
she  bade  him  kiss  his  papa,  and  speak  nicely  to  him, 
and  love  him.  “  Poor  papa  is  unhappy,”  she  said, 
“  And  I.K)ney  must  be  very  good  to  him.”  The  boy, 
child  though  he  was,  understood  much  more  of  what 
was  passing  around  him  than  his  mother  knew. 
How  was  he  to  love  papa  when  mamma  did  not  do 
so  ?  In  some  shape  that  idea  had  framed  itself  in 
his  mind ;  and,  as  he  was  taken  down,  he  knew  it 
was  impossible  that  he  should  speak  nicely  to  his 
papa.  Nora  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and  went  down 
to  the  first  floor.  Mrs.  Outhouse,  promising  that 
even  if  she  were  put  out  of  the  room  by  Mr.  Trevel¬ 
yan  she  would  not  stir  from  the  landing  outside  the 
door,  descended  to  the  parlor  and  quickly  returned 
with  the  unfortunate  father.  Mr.  Outhouse,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  still  sitting  in  his  closet,  tormented 
with  curiosity,  but  yet  determined  not  to  be  seen 
till  the  intruder  should  have  left  his  house. 

“  I  hope  you  are  well,  Nora,”  he  said,  as  he  en¬ 
tered  the  room  with  Mrs.  Outhouse. 

“'Quite  well,  thank  you,  Louis.” 

“  I  am  sorry' that  our  troubles  should  have  deprived 
you  of  the  home  you  had  been  taught  to  expect.”  To 
this  Nora  made  no  reply,  but  escaped  and  went  up 
to  her  sister.  “  My  poor  little  boy,”  said  Trevelyan, 
taking  the  child  and  placing  it  on  his  knee.  “  1 
suppose  you  have  forgotten  your  unfortunate  father.” 
The  child,  of  course,  said  nothing,  but  just  allowed 
himself  to  be  kissed. 

“  He  is  looking  very  well,”  said  Mrs.  Outhouse. 

“  Is  he  ?  I  dare  say  he  is  well.  Louey,  my  boy, 
are  you  happy  ?  ”  The  question  was  asked  in  a 
voice  that  was  dismal  beyond  compare,  and  it  also 
remained  unanswered.  He  had  been  desired  to 
speak  nicely  to  bis  papa ;  but  how  was  it  possible 
that  a  child  should  speak  nicely  under  such  a  load 
of  melancholy  ?  “  He  will  not  speak  to  me,”  said 
Trevelyan.  “  I  suppose  it  is  what  I  might  have  ex¬ 
pected.”  Then  the  child  was  put  off  his  knee  on  to 
the  floor,  and  began  to  whimper.  “  A  few  months 
since  he  would  sit  there  for  hours,  with  hisj_head 
upon  my  breast,”  said  Trevelyan. 

I  “  A  few  months  is  a  long  time  in  the  life  of  such 
;  tm  infant,”  said  Mrs.  Outhouse. 

“  He  may  go  away,”  said  Trevelyan.  Then  ‘the 
j  child  was  led  out  of  the  room,  and  sent  up  to  his 
■  mother. 

“  Emily  has  done  all  she  can  to  make  the  child 
love  your  memory,”  said  Mrs.  Outhouse. 

“  To  love  my  memory !  'What,  as  though  I 
were  dead !  I  will  teach  him  to  love  me  as  I  am, 
Mrs.  Outhouse.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  too  late. 
Will  you  tell  your  husband  from  me,  with  my  com- 

Eliments,  that  I  shall  cause  him  to  be  served  with  a 
igal  demand  for  the  restitution  of  my  child  ?  ” 

“  But  Sir  Marmaduke  will  be  here  in  a  few  days.” 
“I  know  nothing  of  that.  Sir  Marmaduke  is 
nothing  to  me  now.  My  child  is  my  own,  —  and  so 
u  my  wife.  Sir  Marmaduke  has  no  authority  over 


either  one  or  the  other.  I  find  my  child  here,  and 
it  is  here  that  I  must  look  for  him.  I  am  sorry  that 
you  should  be  troubled,  but  the  fault  does  not  rest 
with  me.  Mr.  Outhouse  has  refused  to  give  me  up 
my  own  child,  and  I  am  driven  to  take  such  steps 
for  his  recovery  as  the  law  has  put  within  my 
reach.” 

“  Why  did  you  turn  your  wife  out  of  doors,  Mr. 
Trevelyan  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Outhouse,  boldly. 

“  I  did  not  turn  her  out  of  doors.  I  provided 
a  fitting  shelter  for  her.  I  gave  her  everything  that 
she  could  want.  You  know  what  happened.  That 
man  went  down  and  was  received  there.  I  defy 
you,  Mrs.  Outhouse,  to  say  that  it  was  my  fault.” 

Mrs.  Outhouse  did  attempt  to  show  him  that  it 
was  his  fault ;  but  while  she  was  doing  so,  he  left 
the  house.  “  I  don’t  think  she  could  go  back  to 
him,”  said  Mrs.  Outhouse  to  her  husband.  “  He  is 
quite  insane  upon  this  matter.” 

“  I  shall  be  insane,  I  know,”  said  Mr.  Outhouse, 
“  if  Sir  Marmaduke  does  not  come  home  very 
quickly.”  Nevertheless,  he  quite  ignored  any  legal 
power  that  might  be  brought  to  bear  against  him  as 
to  the  restitution  of  the  child  to  its  father. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

Parker’s  hotel,  mowrray  street. 

Within  a  week  of  the  occurrence  which  is  related 
in  the  last  chapter,  there  came  a  telegram  from 
Southampton  to  the  parsonage  at  St.  Jliddulph’s, 
saying  that  Sir  Marmaduke  and  Lady  Rowley  had 
reached  England.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  they 
were  to  lodge  at  a  small  family  hotel  in  Baker 
Street,  and  both  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  Nora  were  to 
be  with  them.  The  leave-tsdiing  at  the  parsonage 
was  painful,  as  on  both  sides  there  existecl  a  feeling 
that  affection  and  sympathy  were  wanting.  The 
uncle  and  aunt  had  done  their  duty,  and  both  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  and  Nora  felt  that  they  ought  to  have 
been  demonstrative  and  cordial  in  their  gratitude ; 
but  they  found  it  impossible  to  become  so.  And  the 
rector  could  not  pretend  but  that  he  was  glad  to  be 
rid  of  his  guests.  There  were,  too,  some  last  words 
about  money  to  be"  spoken,  which  were  grievous 
thorns  in  the  poor  man’s  flesh.  Two  bank-notes, 
however,  were  put  upon  his  table,  and  he  knew  that 
unless  he  took  them  he  could  not  pay  for  the  pro¬ 
visions  which  his  unwelcome  visitors  had  consumed. 
Surely,  there  never  was  a  man  so  cruelly  ill-used  as 
had  been  Mr.  Outhouse  in  all  this  matter.  “An¬ 
other  such  winter  as  that  would  put  me  in  my 
grave,”  he  said,  when  his  wife  tried  to  comfort  him 
after  they  were  gone.  “  I  know  that  they  have 
both  been  very  good  to  us,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelj’an,  as 
she  and  her  sister,  together  with  the  child  and  the 
nurse,  hurried  away  towards  Baker  Street  in  a  cab ; 
“  but  I  have  never  for  a  moment  felt  that  they  were 
glad  to  have  us.”  “  But  how  could  they  have  been 
glad  to  have  us,”  she  added  afterwards,  “  when  we 
brought  such  trouble  with  us  ?  ”  But  they  to  whom 
they  were  going  now  would  receive  her  with  joy, 
would  make  her  welcome  with  all  her  load  of  sor¬ 
rows,  would  give  to  her  a  sympathy  which  it  was 
impossible  that  she  should  receive  from  others. 
Though  she  might  not  be  happy  now,  —  for  in  truth 
how  could  she  be  ever  really  happy  again,  —  there 
would  be  a  joy  to  her  in  j^lacing  her  child  in  her 
mother’s  arms,  and  in  receiving  ner  father’s  warm 
caresses.  That  her  father  would  be  very  vehement 
in  his  anger  against  her  husband  she  knew  well, 
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for  Sir  Marmaduke  was  a  vehement  man.  But 
there  would  be  some  supMrt  for  her  in  the  very 
violence  of  his  wrath,  and  at  this  moment  it  was 
such  support  that  she  most  needed. 

As  they  joume}  ed  together  in  the  cab,  the  mar¬ 
ried  sister  seemed  to  be  in  the  higher  spirits  of  the 
two.  She  was  sure,  at  any  rate,  that  those  to  whom 
she  was  going  Would  place  themselves  on  her  side. 
Nora  had  her  own  story  to  tell  about  Hugh  Stan- 
bury,  and  was  by  no  means  so  sure  that  her  tale  would 
be  received  with  cordial  agreement.  “  Let  me  tell 
them  myself,”  she  whispered  to  her  sister.  “  Not 
to-night,  because  they  will  have  so  much  to  say  to 
you  ;  but  I  shall  tell  mamma  to-morrow.” 

The  train  by  which  the  Rowleys  were  to  reach 
London  was  due  at  the  station  at  7.30  p.  m.,  and  the 
two  sisters  timed  their  despatch  from  St.  Diddulph's 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  reach  ^the  hotel  at  eight. 
“  We  shall  be  there  now  before  mamma,”  said  Nara, 
“  because  they  will  have  so  much  luggage,  and  so 
many  things,  and  the  trains  are  always  late.” 
When  they  started  from  the  door  of  the  parsonage, 
Mr.  Outhouse  gave  the  direction  to  the  cabman, 
“  Gregg’s  Hotel,  Baker  Street.”  Then  at  once  he 
began  to  console  himself  in  that  they  were  gone. 

It  was  a  long  drive  from  St.  Diddulph’s  in  the 
east  to  Marylebone  in  the  west  of  London.  None 
of  the  party  in  the  cab  knew  anything  of  the  region 
through  which  they  passed.  The  cabman  took  the 
line  by  the  back  of  the  bank,  and  Finsbury  Square 
and  the  City  Road,  thinking  it  best,  probably,  to 
avoid  the  crush  at  Holborn  Hill,  though  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  something  of  a  circuit.  But  of  this  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  and  Nora  knew  nothing.  Had  their  way 
taken  them  along  Piccadilly,  or  through  May  Fair, 
or  across  Grosvenor  Square,  they  would  have 
known  where  they  were ;  but  at  present  they  were 
not  thinking  of  those  once  much-loved  localities. 
The  cab  passed  the  Angel,  and  up  and  down  the 
hill  at  Pentonville,  and  by  the  King’s  Cross  stations, 
and  through  Euston  Square,  —  and  then  it  turned 
up  Gower  Street  Surely,  the  man  should  have 
gone  on  along  the  New  Road,  uow  that  he  had  come 
so  far  out  of  his  way.  But  of  this  the  two  ladies 
knew  nothing,  —  nor  did  the  nurse.  It  was  a  dark, 
windy  night,  but  the  lamps  in  the  streets  had  given 
them  light  so  that  they  had  not  noticed  the  night. 
Nor  did  they  notice  it  now  as  the  streets  became 
narrower  and  darker.  They  were  hardly  thinking 
that  their  journey  was  yet  at  an  end,  and  the  mother 
was  in  the  act  of  covering  her  boy’s  face  as  he  lay 
asleep  on  the  nurse’s  lap,  when  the  cab  was  stopped. 
Nora,  looking  through  the  window,  saw  the  word 
“  Hotel  ”  over  a  doorway,  and  was  satisfied.  “  Shall 
I  take  the  child,  ma’am  ’/  ”  said  a  man  in  black,  and 
the  child  was  handed  out.  Nora  was  the  first  to 
follow,  and  she  then  perceived  that  the  door  of  the 
hotel  was  not  open.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  followed ;  and 
then  they  looked  round  them,  —  and  the  child  was 
gone.  They  heard  the  rattle  of  another  cab  as  it 
was  carried  away  at  a  gallop  round  a  distant  cor¬ 
ner  ;  —  and  then  some  inkling  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  came  upon  them.  The  father  had  succeeded 
in  getting  possession  of  his  child. 

It  WM  a  narrow,  dark  street,  very  quiet,  having 
about  it  a  certain  air  of  poor  respectability,  —  an 
obscure,  noiseless  street,  without  even  a  sign  of  life. 
Some  unfortunate  one  had  endeavored  here  to  keep 
a  hotel ;  but  there  was  no  hotel  kept  there  now. 
There  had  been  much  craft  in  selecting  the  place  in 
which  the  child  had  been  taken  from  them.  As 
they  looked  around  them,  perceiving  the  terrible 


misfortune  which  had  befallen  them,  there  was  not 
a  human  being  near  them  save  the  cabman,  who  was 
occupied  in  unchaining,  or  pretending  to  unchain, 
the  neavy  mass  of  luggage  on  the  roof.  The  win¬ 
dows  of  the  house  before  which  they  were  stopping 
were  closed,  and  Nora  perceived  at  once  that  the 
hotel  was  not  inhabited.  Thexabman  must  have 
perceived  it  also.  As  for  the  man  who  had  taken 
the  child,  the  nurse  could  only  say  that  he  was 
dressed  in  blacl^  like  a  waiter,  that  he  had  a  napkin 
under  his  arm,  and  no  hat  on  his  head.  He  had 
taken  the  boy  tenderly  in  his  arms,  and  then  she 
had  seen  nothing  further.  The  first  thing  that 
Nora  had  seen,  as  she  stood  on  the  pavement,  was 
the  other  cab  moving  off  rapidly. 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  staggered  against  the  rail¬ 
ings,  and  was  soon  screaming  in  her  wretchedness. 
Before  long  there  was  a  small  crowd  around  them, 
comprising  three  or  four  women,  a  f^w  boys,  an  old 
man  or  two,  —  and  a  policeman.  To  the  policeman 
Nora  had  soon  told  the  whole  story,  and  the  cabman  ; 
was  of  course  attacked.  But  the  cabman  played  his  j 
part  very  well.  He  declared  that  he  had  done  just 
what  he  had  been  told  to  do.  Nora  wsm  indeed  sure 
that  she  had  heard  her  uncle  desire  him  to  drive  to 
Gregg’s  Hotel  in  Baker  Street.  The  cabman,  in 
answer  to  this,  declared  that  he  had  not  clearly 
heard  the  old  gentleman’s  directions;  but  that  a 
man  whom  he  had  conceived  to  be  a  servant,  had 
very  plainly  told  him  to  drive  to  Parker’s  Hotel, 
Mowbray  Street,  Gower  Street.  “  I  corned  ever  so 
far  out  of  my  way,”  said  the  cabman,  “  to  avoid  the 
rumpus  with  the  homnibuses  at  the  hill,  —  ’cause  the 
ladies’  things  is  so  heavy  we 'd  never  got  up  if  the 
’orse  had  once  jibbed.”  All  which,  though  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  seemed  to  impress  the 
policeman  with  the  idea  that  the  cabman,  if  not  a 
true  man,  was  going  to  be  too  clever  for  them  on 
this  occasion.  And  the  crafty  cabman  went  oa  to 
declare  that  his  horse  was  so  tired  with  the  load 
that  he  could  not  go  on  to  Baker  Street.  'They  must 
get  another  cab.  Take  his  number !  Of  course 
they  could  take  his  number.  There  was  his  number. 
His  fare  was  four  and  six,  —  that  is,  if  the  ladies 
would  n’t  pay  him  anything  extra  for  the  terrible 
load;  and  he  meant  to  have  it.  It  would  be  six- 

f>ence  more  if  they  kept  him  there  many  minutes 
onger.  The  number  was  taken,  and  another  cab 
was  got,  and  the  luggage  was  transferred,  and  the 
money  was  paid,  while  tne  unhappy  mother  was  still 
screaming  in  hysterics  against  the  railings.  What 
had  been  done  was  soon  clear  enough  to  all  those 
around  her.  Nora  had  told  the  policeman,  and  had 
told  one  of  the  women,  thinking  to  obtain  their  sym¬ 
pathy  and  assistance.  “It’s  the  kid’s  dada  as  has 
taken  it,”  said  one  man,  “  and  there  ain’t  nothing  to 
be  done.”  There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  —  noth¬ 
ing  at  any  rate  then  and  there. 

Nora  had  been  very  eager  that  the  cabman 
should  be  arrested  ;  but  the  policeman  -assured  her 
that  such  an  arrest  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
would  have  been  useless,  had  it  been  possible.  'The 
man  would  be  forthcoming  if  his  presence  should  he 
again  desired,  but  he  had  probably — so  said  the 
policeman  —  really  been  desired  to  drive  to  Mow¬ 
bray  Street  “  They  knows  where  to  find  me  if 
they  wants  me,  —  only  I  must  be  paid  my  time,” 
said  the  cabman,  confidently.  And  the  policeman 
was  of  opinion  that,  as  the  boy  had  been  kid¬ 
napped  on  behalf  of  the  father,  no  legal  steps  could 
be  taken  either  for  the  recovery  of  the  child  or  for 
the  punishment  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  act  He 
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got  up,  however,  on  th^box  of  the  cab,  and  accom¬ 
panied  the  party  to  the  hotel  in  Baker  Street. 
They  reached  it  almost  exactly  at  the  same  time 
with  Sir  Marmaduke  and  Lady  Rowley,  and  the 
reader  must  imagine  the  confusion,  the  aiiguUh,  and 
the  disappointment  of  that  meeting.  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
was  hardly  in  possession  of  her  senses  when  she 
reached  her  mother,  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
be  tranquil  even  when  she  was  assured  by  her 
&tber  that  her  son  would  suffer  no'  immediate  evil 
by  being  transferred  to  his  father’s  hands.  She  in 
her  frenzy  declared  that  she  would  never  see  her 
little  one  again,  and  seemed  to  think  that  the  father 
might  not  improbably  destroy  the  child.  “  He  is 
mad,  papa,  and  does  not  know  what  he  does.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  a  madman  may  do  as  he 
pleases  ?  —  that  he  may  rob  my  child  from  me  in 
the  streets  ?  —  that  he  may  take  him  out  of  my 
very  arms  in  that  way  ?  ”  And  she  "was  almost 
angry  with  her  father  because  no  attempt  was  made 
that  night  to  recover  the  boy. 

Sir  Marmaduke,  who  was  not  himself  a  good 
lawyer,  had  been  closeted  with  the  policeman  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  had  learned  the  policeman’s 
views.  Of  course,  the  father  of  the  child  was  the 
person  who  had  done  the  deed.  Whether  the  cab¬ 
man  had  been  in  the  plot  or  not,  was  not  matter  of 
much  consequence.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
some  one  had  told  the  man  to  go  to  Parker’s  Hotel, 
as  the  cab  was  starting ;  and  it  would  probably  be 
impossible  to  punish  him  in  the  teeth  of  such  in¬ 
structions.  Sir  Marmaduke,  however,  could  doubt¬ 
less  have  the  cabman  summoned.  And  as  for  the 
absolute  abduction  of  the  child,  the  policeman  was 
of  opinion  that  a  father  could  not  be  punished  for 
obtaining  possession  of  his  son  by  such  a  stratagem, 
unless  the  custody  of  the  child  had  been  made  over 
to  the  mother  by  some  court  of  law.  The  policeman, 
indeed,  seemed  to  think  that  nothing  could  be  done, 
and  Sir  Marmaduke  was  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 
When  this  was  explained  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan  by  her 
mother,  she  again  became  hysterical  in  her  agony, 
and  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  going  forth 
herself  to  look  for  her  lost  treasure. 

It  need  hardly  be  further  explained  that  Trevel¬ 
yan  had  planned  the  stratagem  in  concert  with  Mr. 
nozzle.  Bozzle,  though  strongly  cautioned  by  his 
wife  to  keep  himself  out  of  danger  in  the  matter, 
was  sorely  tempted  by  his  employer’s  offer  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  He  positively  refused  to  be  a  party 
to  any  attempt  at  violence  at  St.  Diddulph’s ;  but 
when  he  learned,  as  he  did  learn,  that  Mrs.  Trevel¬ 
yan,  with  her  sister  and  baby,  were  to  be  transferred 
from  St.  Diddulph’s  in  a  cab  to  Baker  Street,  and 
that  the  journey  was  luckily  to  be  made  during  the 
shades  of  evening,  his  active  mind  went  to  work, 
and  he  arranged  the  plan.  There  were  many  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  even  some  pecuniary  difficulty.  He 
bargained  that  he  should  have  his  hundred  pounds 
clear  of  all  deduction  for  expenses,  —  and  then  the 
attendant  expenses  were  not  insignificant.  It  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  four  men  in  the  ser¬ 
vice,  all  good  and  true ;  and  men  require  to  be  well 
paid  for  such  goodness  and  truth.  There  was  the 
man,  himself  an  ex-policeman,  who  gave  the  in¬ 
structions  to  the  first  cabman,  as  he  was  starting. 
The  cabman  would  not  undertake  the  job  at  all  un¬ 
less  he  were  so  instructed  on  the  spot,  asserting  that 
in  this  way  he  would  be  able  to  prove  that  the  or¬ 
ders  he  obeyed  came  from  the  lady’s  husband. 
And  there  was  the  crafty  pseudo-waiter,  with  the 
napkin  and  no  hat,  who  had  carried  the  boy  to  the 


cab  in  which  his  father  was  sitting.  And  there 
were  the  two  cabmen.  Bozzle  planned  it  all,  and 
with  some  difficulty  arranged  the  preliminaries. 
How  successful  was  the  scheme,  we  have  seen ; 
an^  Bozzle,  for  a  month,  was  able  to  assume  a 
superiority  over  his  wife,  which  that  honest  woman 
found  to  be  very  disagreeable.  “  There  ain’t  no 
fraudulent  abduction  in  it  at  all,”  Bozzle  exclaimed, 
“  because  a  wife  ain’t  got  no  rights  again  her  hus¬ 
band,  —  not  in  such  a  matter  as  that.”  Mrs.  Bozzle 
implied  that  if  her  husband  were  to  take  her  child 
away  from  her  without  her  leave,  she ’d  let  him 
know  something  about  it.  But  as  the  husband  had 
in  his  possession  the  note  for  a  hundred  pounds, 
realized,  Mrs.  Bozzle  had  not  much  to  say  in  sup^ 
port  of  her  view  of  the  case. 

On  the  morning  after  the  occurrence,  while  Sir 
Marmaduke  was  waiting  with  his  solicitor  upon  a 
magistrate  to  find  whether  anything  could  be  done, 
the  following  letter  was  brought  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
at  Gregg’s  Hotel :  — 

“  Our  child  is  safe  with  me,  and  will  remain  so. 
If  you  care  to  obtain  legal  advice,  you  will  find  that 
I  as  his  father  have  a  right  to  keep  him  under  my 
rotection.  I  shall  do  so,  but  will  allow  you  to  see 
im  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  received  a  full  guarantee 
that  you  have  no  idea  of  withdrawing  him  from  my 
charge. 

“  A  home  for  yourself  with  me  is  still  open  to 
you,  —  on  condition  that  you  will  give  me  the  prom¬ 
ise  that  I  have  demanded  from  you  ;  and  as  long  as 
I  shall  not  hear  that  you  again  see  or  communicate 
with  the  person  to  whose  acquaintance  I  object. 
While  you  remain  away  from  me,  I  will  cause  you  to 
be  paid  £50  a  month,  as  I  do  not  wish  that  you 
should  be  a  burden  on  others.  But  this  payment 
will  depend  also  on  your  not  seeing  or  holding  any 
communication  with  the  person  to  whom  I  have 
alluded. 

*•  Your  affectionate  and  offended  husband, 

“  Louis  Trevei.yax. 

“  A  letter  addressed  to  The  Acrobats’  Club  will 
reach  me.” 

Sir  Rowley  came  home  dispirited  and  unhappy, 
and  could  give  no  comfort  to  his  daughter.  The 
magistrate  had  told  him  that,  though  the  cabman 
might  probably  be  punbhed  for  taking  the  ladies 
otherwise  than  as  directed,  —  if  the  direction  to 
Baker  Street  could  be  proved,  —  nothing  could  'oe 
done  to  punish  the  father  or  to  recover  the  child. 
The  magistrate  seemed  to  think  that,  as  the  father 
had  demanded  the  child,  the  injury  done  was  in 
fact  against  him.  It  was  clear  that  the  husband  had 
offered  a  home  to  his  wife,  and  that,  in  offering  it,  he 
had  attempted  to  impose  no  conditions  which  could 
be  shown  to  be  cruel  before  a  judge.  The  magis¬ 
trate  thought  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  was  entitled  to  his 
child,  and  that  he  had  done  nothing  illegal  in  tak¬ 
ing  it  from  the  cab.  Sir  Marmaduke  was  clearly  of 
opinion  that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  legal  inter¬ 
ference.  His  private  desire  was  to  get  hold  of 
Trevelyan  and  pull  him  limb  from  limb.  Lady 
Rowley  thought  that  her  daughter  bad  better  go 
back  to  her  husband,  let  the  future  consequences  be 
what  they  might.  And  the  poor  desolate  mother 
herself  had  almost  brought  herself  to  offer  to  do  so, 
having  in  her  brain  some  idea  that  she  would  after  a 
while  be  able  to  escape  with  her  boy.  As  for  love 
for  her  husband,  certainly  there  was  none  now  left 
in  her  bosom.  Nor  could  she  teach  herself  to  think 
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it  possible  that  she  should  ever  live  with  him  again 
on  friendly  terms.  But  she  would  submit  to  any¬ 
thing  with  the  object  of  getting  back  her  boy. 
Three  or  four  letters  were  written  to  Mr.  Trevelyan 
in  as  many  days  from  his  wife,  from  Lady  Rowley, 
amd  from  Nora ;  in  which  various  overtures  were 
made.  Trevelyan  wrote  once  again  to  his  wife. 
She  knew,  he  said,  already  the  terms  on  which  she 
might  come  back.  These  terms  were  still  open  to 
her.  As  tor  the  boy,  he  certainly  should  not  leave 
his  father.  A  meeting  might  be  planned  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he,  Trevelyan,  were  provided  with  a  writ¬ 
ten  assurance  from  his  wife  that  she  would  not  en¬ 
deavor  to  remove  the  boy,  and  that  he  himself 
should  be  present  at  the  meeting. 

Thus  the  first  week  was  passed  after  Sir  Marma- 
duke’s  return, — and  a  most  wretched  time  it  was 
for  all  the  party  at  Gregg’s  Hotel. 


CHAPTER  LXH. 

LADY  ROWLEY  HAKES  AN  ATTEMPT. 

Nothing  could  be  more  uncomfortable  than  the 
state  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Rowley’s  family  for  the  first 
ten  days  after  the  arrival  in  London  of  the  Govern¬ 
or  of  the  Mandarin  Islands.  Lady  Rowley  had 
brought  with  her  two  of  her  girls,  —  the  third  and 
fourth,  —  and,  as  we  know,  had  been  joined  by  the 
two  eldest,  so  that  there  was  a  large  family  of  ladies 
brought  to|;ethtr.  A  house  had  been  taken  iu  Man¬ 
chester  Street,  to  which  they  had  intended  to  trans¬ 
fer  themselves  after  a  single  night  passed  at  Gregg’s 
Hotel.  But  the  trouble  and  sorrow  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  abduction  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan’s  child, 
and  the  consequent  labors  thrust  upon  Sir  Marma- 
duke’s  shoulders  had  been  so  heavy,  that  they  had 
slept  si.\  nights  at  the  hotel,  before  they  were  able 
to  move  themselves  into  the  house  prepared  for  them. 
By  that  time  all  idea  had  been  abandoned  of  recov¬ 
ering  the  child  by  any  legal  means  to  be  taken  as  a 
consequence  of  the  illegality  of  the  abduction.  The 
boy  was  with  bis  father,  and  the  lawyers  seemed  to 
think  that  the  father’s  rights  were  paramount,  —  un¬ 
less  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  such  as  to 
enable  the  wife  to  apply  for  a  judicial  separation 
before  the  judge  of  the  Divorce  Court.  If  she  could 
do  that  successfully,  then  perhaps  the  custody  of 
her  boy  might  be  awarded  to  her,  at  any  rate  lor  a 
certain  numlrer  of  years.  But  when  the  eircum- 
stances  of  the  case  were  explained  to  Sir  Marma- 
duke’s  lawyer  by  Lady  Rowley,  that  gentleman 
shook  his  head.  iMrs.  Trevelyan  had,  he  said,  no 
case  with  which  she  could  go  into  court.  Then  by 
degrees  there  were  words  whispered  as  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  madness.  The  lawyer  said  that  was  a  matter 
for  the  doctors.  If  a  certain  amount  of  medical 
evidence  could  be  obtained  to  show  that  the  husband 
was  in  truth  mad,  the  wife  could,  no  doubt,  obtain 
the  custody  of  the  child.  When  this  was  reported 
to  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  she  declared  that  conduct  such 
as  her  husband's  must  suffice  to  prove  any  man  to 
be  mad ;  but  at  this  Sir  Marmaduke  shook  his  head, 
and  Lady  Rowley  sat,  sadly  silent,  with  her  daugh¬ 
ter's  hand  within  her  own.  They  would  not  dare 
to  tell  her  that  she  could  regain  her  child  by  that 
plea. 

During  those  ten  days  they  did  not  learn  whither 
the  boy  had  been  carried,  nor  did  they  know  even 
where  the  father  might  be  found.  Sir  Marmaduke 
followed  up  the  address  as  ^ven  in  the  letter,  and 
learned  from  the  porter  at  “The  Acrobats  ”  that  the 
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fentleman’s  letters  were  sent  to  No.  55,  Stony 
\falk.  Union  Street,  Borough.  To  this  uncomfort¬ 
able  locality  Sir  Marmaduke  travelled  more  than 
once.  Thnce  he  went  thither,  intent  on  finding  his 
son-in-law’s  residence.  On  the  first  two  occasions 
he  saw  no  one  but  Mrs.  Bozzle ;  and  the  discretion 
of  that  lady  in  declining  to  give  any  information 
was  most  admirable.  “  Trewillian !  ”  Yes,  she  had 
heard  the  name  certainly.  It  might  be  that  her 
husband  had  business  engagements  with  a  gent  of 
that  name.  She  would  not  say  even  that  for  cer¬ 
tain,  as  it  was  not  her  custom  ever  to  make  any  in. 
(juiries  as  to  her  husband’s  business  engagements. 
Her  husband’s  business  engagements  were,  she  said, 
much  too  important  for  the  “  likes  of  she  ”  to  know 
anything  about  them.  When  .was  Bozzle  likely  to 
be  at  home'/  Bozzle  was  never  likely  to  be  at 
home.  According  to  her  showing,  Bozzle  was  of  all 
husbands  the  most  erratic.  He  might  perhaps  conu 
in  for  an  hour  on  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day  on  a 
Wednesday,  or  perhaps  would  take  a  cup  of  tea  at 
home  on  Friday  evening.  But  anything  so  fitful 
and  uncertain  as  were  Bozzle’s  appearances  In  the 
bosom  of  his  family  was  not  to  be  conceived  In  the 
mind  of  woman.  Sir  Marmaduke  then  called  iu 
the  middle  of  the  day  on  Wednesday,  but  Bozzle 
was  reported  to  be  away  in  the  provinces.  His  wife 
had  no  idea  in  which  of  the  provinces  he  was  at 
that  moment  engaged.  The  persevering  governor 
from  the  islands  called  again  on  the  Friday  evening, 
and  then,  by  chance,  Bozzle  was  found  at  home. 
But  Sir  Marmaduke  succeeded  in  gaining  very 
little  information  even  from  Bozzle.  The  man 
acknowledged  that  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  Trevel¬ 
yan.  Any  letter  or  parcel  left  with  him  for  Mr. 
Trevelyan  should  be  duly  sent  to  that  gentleman. 
If  Sir  Marmaduke  wanted  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  address, 
he  could  write  to  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  ask  for  it.  If 
Mr.  Trevelyan  declined  to  give  it,  was  it  likely  that 
he,  Bozzle,  should  betray  it  ?  Sir  Marmaduke  ex¬ 
plained  who  he  was  at  some  length.  Bozzle  with  a 
smile  assured  the  governor  that  ne  knew  very  well 
who  he  was.  He  let  drop  a  few  words  to  show  that 
he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  course 
of  Sir  Marmaduke's  family  affairs.  He  knew  all 
about,  the  Mandarins,  and  Colonel  Osborne,  and 
Gregg’s  Hotel,  —  not  that  he  said  anything  about 
Parker’s  Hotel,  —  and  the  Colonial  Office.  He  spoke 
of  Miss  Nora,  and  even  knew  the  names  of  the  other 
two  young  ladies.  Miss  Sophia  and  Miss  Lucy.  It 
was  a  weakness  with  Bozzle,  —  that  of  displaying 
his  information.  He  would  have  much  liked  to  be 
able  to  startle  Sir  Marmaduke  by  describing  the 
Government  House  in  the  island,  or  by  telling  him 
something  of  his  old  carriage-horses.  But  of  such 
Information  as  Sir  Marmaduke  desired.  Sir  Marmu- 
duke  got  none. 

And  there  were  other  troubles  which  fell  very 
heavily  upon  the  poor  governor,  who  had  come  home 
as  it  were  for  a  holiday,  and  who  was  a  man  hating 
work  naturally,  and  who,  from  the  circumstances  w 
his  life,  had  never  been  called  on  to  do  much  work. 
A  man  may  govern  the  Mandarins  and  yet  live  in 
comparative  idleness.  'To  do  such  governing  work 
well,  a  man  should  have  a  good  presence,  a  flow  of 
words  which  should  mean  nothing,  an  excellent 
temper,  and  a  love  of  hospitality.  With  these  attri¬ 
butes  Sir  Rowley  was  endowed ;  for,  though  his  dis¬ 
position  was  of  nature  hot,  for  governing  purposes 
It  had  been  brought  by  practice  under  good  control 
He  had  now  been  summoned  home  through  the  mach- 
inatioDS  of  his  dangerous  old  friend.  Colonel'  Os- 
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borne,  in  order  that  he -might  give  the  results  of  his 
experience  in  governing  before  a  committee  of  the 
Houie  of  Commons.  In  coming  to  England  on  this 
business  he  had  thought  much  more  oi  bis  holiday, 
of  his  wife  and  children,  of  his  daughters  at  home, 
of  his  allowance  per  day  while  was  to  be  away 
from  his  government,  and  of  his  salary  to  be  paid  to 
him  entire  during  his  absence,  instead  of  being 
halved  as  it  would  be  if  he  were  away  on  leave,  — 
he  thought  much  more  in  coming  home  on  these 
easy  and  pleasant  matters,  than  he  did  on  the  work 
that  was  to  be  required  from  him  when  he  arrived. 
And  then  it  came  to  pass  that  he  felt  himself  almost 
injured,  when  the  Coloiial  Ollice  demanded  his 
resence  from  day  to  day,  and  when  clerks  bothered 
im  with  questions  as  to  which  they  expected  ready 
replies,  but  in  replying  to  which  Sir  Marmaduke 
was  by*no  means  ready.  The  working  men  at  the 
Colonial  Ofllce  had  not  quite  thought  that  Sir  Mar¬ 
maduke  was  the  most  fitting  man  for  the  job  in 
hand.  There  was  a  certain  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  at 
another  set  of  islands  in  quite  another  part  of  the 
world,  who  was  supposed  by  these  working  men  at 
home  to  be  a  very  paragon  of  a  governor.  If  he 
had  been  had  henc6,  —  so  said  the  working  men,  — 
no  Committee  of  the  House  would  have  been  able 
to  make  anything  of  him.  They  might  have  asked 
him  questions  week  after  week,  and  ne  would  have 
answered  them  all  fluently  and  would  have  commit¬ 
ted  nobody.  He  knew  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  gov¬ 
erning,  —  did  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  —  and  was  a 
match  for  the  sharpest  Committee  that  ever  sat  at 
Westminster.  Poor  Sir  Marmaduke  was  a  man  of 
a  very  difl'erent  sort;  all  of  which  was  known  by 
the  working  men;  but  the  parliamentary  interest 
had  been  too  strong,  and  here  was  Sir  Marmaduke 
at  home.  But  the  working  men  were  not  disposed 
to  make  matters  so  pleasant  for  Sir  Marmaduke  as 
Sir  Marmaduke  bad  expected.  The  Committee 
would  not  examine  Sir  Marmaduke  till  after  Easter, 
in  the  middle  of  April;  but  it  was  expected  of  him 
that  he  should  read  blue-books  without  number, 
and  he  was  so  catechized  by  the  working  men  that 
he  almost.began  to  wish  himself  back  at  the  Man¬ 
darins.  In  this  way  the  new  establishment  in  Man¬ 
chester  Street  was  not  at  first  in  a  happy  or  even  in 
a  contented  condition. 

At  last,  after  about  ten  days.  Lady  Rowley  did 
succeed  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  Trevelyan. 
A  meeting  was  arranged  through  Bozzle,  and  took 
place  in  a  very  dark  and  gloomy  room  at  an  inn  in 
the  City.  Why  Bozzle  should  have  selected  the 
Bremen  Coffee  House,  in  Poulter’s  Alley,  for  this 
meeting  no  fit  reason  can  surely  be  given,  unless  it 
was  that  he  conceived  himself  bound  to  select-  the 


was  a  chamber  so  sad  in  its  appearance  that  no 
wholesome  useful  work  could  have  been  done  with¬ 
in  it ;  nor  could  men  have  eaten  there  with  any  ap 
petite,  or  have  drained  the  flowing  bowl  with  any 
touch  of  joviality.  It  was  generally  used  for  such 
purposes  as  that  to  which  it  was  now  appropriated, 
and  no  doubt  had  been  taken  by  Bozzle  on  more 
than  one  previous  occasion.  Here  Lady  Rowley 
arrived  precisely  at  the  hour  fixed,  and  was  told 
that  the  gentleman  was  waiting  up  stairs  for  her. 

There  had,  of  course,  been  many  family  consulta¬ 
tions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  meeting  should 
be’  arranged.  Should  Sir  Marmaduke  accompany 
his  wife,  —  or,  perhaps,  should  Sir  Marmaduke  go 
alone  V  Lady  Rowley  had  been  very  much  in  favor 
of  meeting  Mr.  Trevelyan  without  any  one  to  assist 
her  in  the  conference.  As  for  Sir  Marmaduke,  no 
meeting  could  be  concluded  between  him  and  his 
son-in-law  without  a  personal,  and  probably  a  vio¬ 
lent  quarrel.  Of  that  Lady  Rowley  had  been  quite 
sure.  Sir  Marmaduke,  since  he  had  been  home, 
had,  in  the  midst  of  his  various  troubles,  been  driven 
into  so  vehement  a  state  of  indignation  against  his 
son-in-law  as  to  be  unable  to  speak  of  the  wretched 
man  without  strongest  terms  of  opprobrium.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  too  bad  to  be  said  by  him  of  one  who  had 
ill-treated  his  dearest  daughter.  It  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  Sir  Marmaduke  had  heard  only  one  side 
of  the  question.  He  had  questioned  his  daughter, 
and  had  constantly  seen  his  old  friend  Osborne. 
The  Colonel’s  journey  down  to  Devonshire  had  been 
made  to  appear  the  most  natural  proceeding  in  the 
world.  The  correspondence  of  which  Trevelyan 
thought  so  much  had  been  shown  to  consist  of  such 
note.s  as  might  pass  between  any  old  gentleman  and 
any  young  woman.  The  promise  which  Trevelyan 
had  endeavored  to  exact,  and  which  Mrs.  Trevel¬ 
yan  had  declined  to  give,  appeared  to  the  angry 
father  to  be  a  monstrous  insult.  He  knew  that  the 
Colonel  was  an  older  man  than  himself,  and  his 
Emily  was  still  to  him  only  a  young  girl.  It  was 
incredible  to  him  that  anyb^y  should  have  regard¬ 
ed  his  old  comrade  as  his  daughter’s  lover.  He  did 
not  believe  that  anybody  had,  in  truth,  so  regarded 
the  man.  The  tale  had  been  a  monstrous  invention 
on  the  part  of  the  husband,  got  up  because  he  had 
become  tired  of  his  young  wile.  According  to  Sir 
Marmaduke’s  way  of  thinking,  Trevelyan  should 
either  be  thrashed  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  or  else 
locked  up  in  a  mad-house.  Colonel  Osborne  shook 
his  head,  and  expressed  a  conviction  that  the  poor 
man  was  mad. 

But  Lady  Rowley  was  more  hopeful.  Though 
she  was  as  confident  about  her  daughter  as  was  the 
father,  she  was  less  confident  about  the  old  friend. 


.  most  dreary  locality  within  his  knowledge  on  so 
melancholy  an  occasion.  Poulter’s  Alley  is  a  narrow 
dark  passage  somewhere  behind  the  Mansion 
House  ;  and  the  Bremen  Coffte  House  —  why  so 
called  no  one  can  now  tell  —  is  one  of  those  strange 
houses  of  public  resort  in  the  city  at  which  the 
guests  seem  never  to  eat,  never  to  drink,  never  to 
sleep,  but  to  come  in  and  out  after  a  mysterious  and 
almost  ghostly  fashion,  seeing  their  friends,  or  per¬ 
haps  their  enemies,  in  nooks  and  corners,  and  carry¬ 
ing  on  their  conferences  in  low,  melancholy  whis¬ 
pers.  There  is  an  aged  waiter  at  the  Bremen  Cof¬ 
fee  House;  and  there  is  certainly  one  private  sit¬ 
ting-room  up  stairs.  It  was  a  dingy,  ill-furnished 
room,  with  an  old  large  mahogany  table,  an  old 
horse-hair  sofa,  six  horse-hair  chairs,  two  old  round 
mirrors,  and  an  old  mahogany  press  in  a  corner.  It 

h  ...  - 


She,  probably,  was  alive  to  the  fact  that  a  man  of 
fifty  might  put  on  the  airs  and  assume  the  character 
of  a  young  lover ;  and  acting  on  that  suspicion,  en¬ 
tertaining  also  some  hope  that  bad  as  matters  now 
were  they  might  be  mended,  she  had  taken  care 
that  Colonel  Osborne  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  should 
not  be  brought  together.  Sir  Marmaduke  had 
fumed,  but  Lady  Rowley  had  been  firm.  “  If  you 
think  so,  mamma,”  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  said,  with 
something  of  scorn  in  her  tone,  —  “  of  course,  let  it 
be  so.”  Lady  Rowley  bad  said  that  it  would  be 
better  so;  and  the  two  had  not  seen  each  other 
since  the  memorable  visit  to  Nuncombe  Putney. 
And  now  Lady  Rowley  was  about  to  meet  her  son- 
in-law  with  some  slight  hope  that  she  might  arrange 
affairs.  She  was  quite  aware  that  present  indigna¬ 
tion,  though  certainly  a  gratification,  might  be  in- 
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dulged  in  at  much  too  great  a  cost.  It  would  be 
better  for  all  reasons  that  Emily  should  go  back  to 
her  husband  and  her  home,  and  that  Trevelyan 
should  be  forgiven  for  his  iniquities. 

Bozzle  was  at  the  tavern  during  the  interview, 
but  he  was  not  seen  by  Lady  Rowley.  He  remained 
seated  down  stairs,  in  one  of  the  dingy  corners, 
ready  to  give  assbtance  to  his  patron,  should  assist¬ 
ance  be  needed.  When  Lady  Rowley  was  shown 
into  the  gloomy  sitting-room  by  the  old  waiter,  she 
found  Trevelyan  alone,  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  waiting  for  her.  This  is  a  sad  oc¬ 
casion,”  he  said,  as  he  advanced  to  give  her  his 
hand. 

“  A  very  sad  occasion,  Louis.” 

“I  do  not  know  what  you  may  have  heard  of 
i  what  has  occurred.  Lady  Rowley.  It  is  natural, 
however,  to  suppose  that  you  must  have  heard  me 
s  spoken  of  with  censure.” 

I  “  I  think  my  child  has  been  ill  used,  Louis,”  she 
,  replied. 

“  Of  course  you  do.  I  could  not  expect  that  it 
should  be  otherwise.  When  it  was  arranged  that 
I  should  meet  you  here,  I  was  quite  aware  that  you 
would  have  taken  the  side  against  me  before  you 
had  heard  m^  story.  It  is  I  that  have  been  ill  used, 
—  cruelly  misused;  but  I  do  not  expect  that  you 
!  should  believe  my  story.  1  do  not  wish  you  to. 
I  I  would  not  for  worlds  separate  the  mother  from  her 
I  daughter.” 

“  But  why  have  you  separated  your  own  wife 
from  her  child  ?  ” 

“  Because  it  was  my  duty.  What !  Is  a  father 
not  to  have  the  eharge  of  his  own  son  ?  I  have  done 
nothing.  Lady  Rowley,  to  justify  a  separation  which 
i  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.” 

I  "  Where  is  the  boy,  Louis  ?  ” 

I  “  Ah,  that  is  just  what  I  am  not  prepared  to  tell 
I  any  one  who  has  taken  my  wife’s  side  till  I  know 
I  that  my  wife  has  consented  to  pay  to  me  that 
I  obedience  which  I,  as  her  husband,  have  a  right 

1'  to  demand.  If  Emily  will  do  as  I  request  of  her, 
—  as  I  command  her,”  —  as  Trevelyan  said  this, 
he  spoke  in  a  tone  which  was  intended  to  give 

I.  the  highest  possible  idea  of  bis  own  authority  and 
dimity,  —  “then  she  may  see  her  child  without 
,  dday.” 

“  What  is  it  you  request  of  my  daughter  ?  ” 

“  Obedience,  —  simply  that.  Submission  to  my 
will,  which  is  surely  a  wife’s  duty.  Let  her  beg  my 
pardon  for  what  has  occurred  —  ” 

“  She  cannot  do  that,  Louis.” 

“  And  solemnly  promise  me,”  continued  Tre¬ 
velyan,  not  deigning  to  notice  Lady  Rowley’s  inter¬ 
ruption,  “that  she  will  hold  no  fuither  intercourse 
with  that  snake  in  the  grass  who  wormed  his  way 
into  my  bouse,  —  let  her  be  humble,  and  penitent, 
and  adectionate,  and  then  she  shall  be  restored  to 
her  husband  and  to  her  child.”  He  said  this  walk¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  room,  and  waving  his  hand,  as 
though  he  were  making  a  speech  that  was  intended 
to  be  eloquent,  —  as  though  he  had  conceived  that 
he  was  to  overcome  hb  mother-in-law  by  the  weight 
of  hb  words  and  the  magnificence  of  his  demeanor. 
And  yet  hb  demeanor  was  ridiculous,  and  hb  words 
would  have  had  no  weight,  had  they  not  tended  to 
show  Lady  Rowley  how  little  prospect  there  was 
that  she  should  be  able  to  heal  this  breach.  He 
himself,  too,  was  so  altered  in  appearance  since  she 
had  last  seen  him,  bright  with  the  hopes  of  hb 
young  married  happiness,  that  she  would  hardly 
have  recognized  him,  had  she  met  him  in  the  street 


He  was  thin,  and  pale,  and  haggard,  and  mean. 
And  as  he  stalked  up  and  down  the  room,  it  seemed 
to  her  that  the  very  character  of  the  man  was 
changed.  She  bad  not  {ireviously  known  him  to  be 
pompous,  unreasonable,  and  absurd.  She  did  not 
answer  him  at  onqe,  as  she  perceived  that  be  had 
not  finbhed  hb  address,  and,  after  a  moment’s 
pause,  he  continued.  “  Lady  Rowley,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  I  would  not  have  done  for  your  daughter,  — 
for  my  wife.  All  that  I  had  was  hers.  I  did  not 
dictate  to  her  any  mode  of  life ;  I  required  from 
her  no  sacrifices;  I  subjected  her  to  no  caprices; 
but  I  was  determined  to  be  master  in  my  own 
house.”  • 

“  I  do  not  think,  Loub,  that  she  has  ever  denied 
your  right  to  be  master.” 

“  To  be  master  in  my  own  house,  and'to  be  para¬ 
mount  in  my  influence  over  her.  So  much  I  had  a 
right  to  demand.” 

“  Who  has  denied  your  right  ?  ” 

“  She  has  submitted  herself  to  the  counsels  and 
to  the  influences  of  a  man  who  has  endeavored  to 
undermine  me  in  her  affection.  In  saying  that,  I 
make  my  accusation  as  light  against  her  as  b  possi¬ 
ble.  I  might  make  it  much  heavier,  and  yet  not 
sin  against  the  truth.” 

“  This  is  an  illusion,  Louis.” 

“  Ah,  well.  No  doubt  it  becomes  you  to  de¬ 
fend  your  child.  Was  it  an  illusion  when  he  went 
to  Devonshire  ?  Was  it  an  illusion  when  he  corre¬ 
sponded  with  her,  —  contrary  to  my  express  orders, 
—  both  before  and  after  that  unhallowed  journey  ? 
Lady  Rowley,  there  must  be  no  more  such  illusions. 
If  my  wife  means  to  come  back  to  me,  and  to  have 
her  child  in  her  own  hands,  she  must  be  penitent  as 
regards  the  past,  and  obedient  as  regards  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

There  was  a  wicked  bitterness  in  that  word  pen¬ 
itent  which  almost  maddened  Lady  Rowley.  She 
had  come  to  this  meeting  believing  that  Trevelyan 
would  be  rejoiced  to  take  back  hb  wife,  if  detaib 
could  be  arranged  for  his  doing  so  which  should  not 
subject  him  to  the  necessity  of  crying,  peccavi ;  but 
she  found  him  speaking  of  hb  wife  as  though  he 
would  be  doing  her  the  greatest  possible  favor  in 
allowing  her  to  come  back  to  him  dressed  in  sack¬ 
cloth,  and  with  ashes  on  her  head.  She  could  un¬ 
derstand  from  what  she  had  heard  that  hb  tone  and 
manner  were  much  changed  since  he  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  the  child,  and  that  he  now  qonceived  that 
he  had  his  wife  within  his  power.  That  he  should 
become  a  tyrant  because  he  had  the  power  to  tyr¬ 
annize  was  not  in  accordance  with  her  former  con¬ 
ception  of  the  man’s  character ;  but  then  he  was  so 
changed  that  she  felt  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
man  who  now  stood  before  her.  “  I  cannot  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  my  daughter  has  done  anything  that 
requires  penitence,”  said  Lady  Rowley. 

“  I  dare  say  not ;  but  my  view  is  diflTerent.” 

“  She  cannot  admit  herself  to  be  wrong  when  she 
knows  herself  to  be  right  You  would  not  have  her 
confess  to  a  fault,  the  very  idea  of  which  has  always 
been  abhorrent  to  her  ?  ” 

“  She  must  be  crushed  in  spirit.  Lady  Rowley, 
before  she  can  again  become  a  pure  and  happy 
woman.” 

“  This  is  more  than  I  can  bear,”  said  Lady’  Row- 
ley,  now,  at  last,  worked  up  to  a  fever  of  indigna¬ 
tion.  “  My  daughter,  sir,  b  as  pure  a  woman  as 
you  have  ever  known,  or  are  likely  to  know.  You, 
who  should  have  protected  her  against  the  world, 
will  some  day  take  blame  to  yours^  as  you  remem- 
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ber  that  you  have  so  cruelly  maligned  her.”  Then 
she  walked  away  to  the  door,  and  would  not  listen 
to  the  words  which  he  was  hurling  after  her.  She 
went  down  the  stairs,  and  out  of  the  house,  and  at 
the  end  of  Poulter’s  Alley  found  the  cab  which  was 
waiting  for  her. 

Trevelyan,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone,  rang  the  bell, 
and  sent  for  Bozzle.  And  while  the  waiter  was 


“  Yes,  dearest,  I  saw  him.  I  can  only  say  that  he 
is  a  most  unreasonable  man.”  • 

“  And  he  would  tell  you  nothing  of  Loney  ?  ” 

“  No  dear,  —  not  a  word.” 


CHAPTER  LXIH. 


coming  to  him,  and  until  his  myrmidom  had  ap¬ 
peared,  he  continued  to  stalk  up  and  down  the 
room,  waving  his  hand  in  the  air  as  though  he  were 
continuing  his  speech.  “  Bozzle,”  said  he,  as  soon 
as  the  man  had  closed  the  door,  “  I  have  changed 
my  mind.” 

“  As  how,  Mr.  Trewillian  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  make  no  further  attempt.  I  have  done 
all  that  man  can  do,  and  have  done  it  in  vain.  Her 
father  and  mother  uphold  her  in  her  conduct,  and 
she  is  lost  to  me  —  forever.” 

“  But  the  boy,  Mr.  T.  ?  ” 

“I  have  my  child.  Yes,  —  I  have  my  child. 
Poor  infant.  Bozzle,  I  look  to  you  to  see  that  none 
of  them  learn  our  retreat.” 

“  As  for  that,  Mr.  Trewillian,  —  why,  facts  is  to 
be  come  at  by  one  party  pretty  well  as  much  as  by 
another.  Now,  suppose  the  things  was  changed, 
wicey  warsey,  —  and  as  I  was  hacting  for  the  Col¬ 
onel’s  party.” 

“  D - the  Colonel !  ”  exclaimed  Trevelyan. 

“  Just  so,  Mr.  Trewillian ;  but  if  I  was  hacting 
for  ^e  other  party,  and  they  said  to  me,  ‘  Bozzle, 
where ’s  the  boy  ?  ’  why,  in  three  days  I ’d  be 
down  on  the  facts.  Facts  is  open,  Mr.  Trewillian, 
if  you  knows  where  to  look  for  them.” 

“  I  shall  take  him  abroad,  —  at  once.” 

“  Think  twice  of  it,  Mr.  T.  The  boy  is  so  young, 
you  see,  and  a  mother’s  ’art  is  softer  and  lovinger 
than  anything.  I ’d  think  twice  of  it,  Mr.  T.,  be¬ 
fore  I  kept  ’em  apart.”  This  was  a  line  of  thought 
which  Mr.  Bozzle’s  conscience  had  not  forced  him 
to  entertain  to  the  prejudiee  of  his  professional  ar¬ 
rangements  ;  but  now,  as  he  conversed  with  his  em¬ 
ployer,  and  became  by  degrees  aware  of  the  failure 
of  Trevelyan’s  mind,  some  shade  of  remorse  came 
upon  him,  and  made  him  say  a  word  on  behalf  of 
the  “  other  party.” 

“  Am  I  not  always  thinking  of  it '/  What  else 
have  they  left  me  to  think  of?  That  will  do  for 
to-day.  You  had  better  come  down  to  me  to-mor¬ 
row  afternoon.”  Bozzle  promised  obedience  to 
these  [instructions,  and  as  soon  as  his  patron  had 
started  he  paid  the  bill,  and  took  himself  home. 

Lady  Rowley,  as  she  travelled  back  to  her  house 
in  Manchester  Street,  almost  made  up  her  mind 
that  the  separation  between  her  daughter  and  her 
son-in-law  had  better  be  continued.  It  was  a  very 
sad  conclusion  to  which  to  come,  but  she  could  not 
believe  that  any  high-spirited  woman  could  long 
continue  to  submit  herself  to  the  caprices  of  a  man 
so  unreasonable  and  dictatorial  as  him  to  whom  she 
had  just  been  listening.  Were  it  not  for  the  boy, 
there  would,  she  felt,  be  no  doubt  upon  the  matter. 
And  now,  as  matters  stood,  she  thought  that  it 
should  be  their  great  object  to  regain  possession  of 
the  child.  Then  she  endeavored  to  calculate  what 
would  be  the  result  to  her  daughter,  if  in  very  truth 
it  should  be  found  that  the  wretched  man  was  mad. 
To  hope  for  such  a  result  seemed  to  her  to  be  very 
wicked; — and  yet  she  hardly  knew  how  not  to 
hope  for  it. 

“  Well,  mamma,”  said  Emily  Trevelyan,  with  a 
faint  attempt  at  a  smile,  “  you  saw  him  ?  ” 

L- — - - — - 


SIR  MARMADUKE  AT  HOME. 

Nora  Rowley  had  told  her  lover  that  there  was 
to  be  no  further  communication  between  them  till 
her  father  and  mother  should  be  in  England ;  but 
in  telling  him  so,  had  so  frankly  confessed  her  own 
affection  for  him  and  had  so  sturdily  promised  to  be 
true  to  him,  that  no  lover  could  have  been  reasona- 
bly  aggrieved  by  such  an  interdiction.  Nora  was 
quite  conscious  of  this,  and  was  aware  that  Hugh 
otanbury  had  received  such  encouragement  as 
ought  at  any  rate  to  bring  him  to  the  new  Rowley 
establishment  as  soon  as  he  should  learn  where  it 
had  fixed  itself.  But  when  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
he  had  not  shown  himself,  she  began  to  feel  doubts. 
Could  it  be  that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  encounter  refusal  from  her  father, 
or  that  he  had  found,  on  looking  into  his  own  afifairs 
more  closely,  that  it  would  be  absurd  for  him  to 
propose  to  take  a  wife  to  himself  while  his  means 
were  so  poor  and  so  precarious?  Sir  hlarmaduke 
during  this  time  had  been  so  unhappy,  so  fretful,  so 
indignant,  and  so  much  worried,  that  Nora  herself 
had  become  almost  afraid  of  him;  and,  without 
much  reasoning  on  the  matter,  had  taught  herself 
to  believe  that  Hugh  might  be  actuated  by  similar 
fears.  She  had  intended  to  tell  her  mother  of  what 
had  occurred  between  her  and  Stanbury  the  first 
moment  that  she  and  Lady  Rowley  were  together ; 
but  then  there  had  fallen  upon  them  that  terrible 
incident  of  the  loss  of  the  child,  and  the  family  had 
become  at  once  so  wrapped  up  in  the  agony  of  the 
bereaved  mother,  and  so  full  of  rage  against  the 
unreasonable  father,  that  there  seemed  to  Nora  to 
be  no  possible  opportunity  for  telling  of  her  own 
love-story.  Emily  herself  appeared  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten  it  in  the  midst  of  her  own  misery,  and  had  not 
mentioned  Hugh  Stanbury’s  name  since  they  had 
been  in  Manchester  Street.  We  have  all  felt  how 
on  occasions  our  own  hopes  and  fears,  nay,  almost  our 
own  individuality,  become  absorbed  in  and  obliter¬ 
ated  by  the  more  pressing  cares  and  louder  voices 
of  those  around  us.  Nora  hardly  dared  to  al¬ 
lude  to  herself  while  her  sister’s  grief  was  still  so 
prominent,  and  while  her  father  was  daily  complain¬ 
ing  of  his  own  personal  annoyances  at  the  Colonial 
Olhce.  It  seemed  to  her  that  at  such  a  moment 
she  could  not  introduce  a  new  matter  for  dispute, 
and  perhaps  a  new  subject  of  dismay. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  days  passed  by,  and  as  she 
saw  nothing  of  Hugh  Stanbury,  her  heart  became 
sore  and  her  spirit  vexed.  It  seemed  to  her  that  if 
she  were  now  deserted  by  him,  all  the  world  would 
be  over  for  her.  The  Glascock  episode  in  her  life 
had  passed  by,  —  that  episode  which  might  have 
been  her  history,  which  might  have  been  a  history 
so  prosperous,  so  magnificent,  and  probably  so  hap¬ 
py.  she  thought  of  herself  and  of  circumstances 
as  they  had  happened  to  her,  of  the  resolutions  which 
she  had  made  as  to  her  own  career  when  she  first 
came  to  London,  and  of  the  way  in  which  she  bad 
thrown  all  those  resolutions  away  in  spite  of  the 
wonderful  success  which  had  come  in  her  path,  she 
could  not  refrain  from  thinking  that  she  had  brought 
herself  to  shipwreck  by  her  own  indecision.  It  must 
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not  be  V  imagined  that  she  regretted  what  she  had 
done.  She  knew  very  well  that  to  have  acted  oth¬ 
erwise  than  she  aid  when  Mr.  Glascock  came  to  her 
at  Nuncombe  Putney  would  have  proved  her  to  be 
heartless,  selfish,  and  unwomanlpr.  Long  before  that 
time  she  had  determined  that  it  was  duty  to  marr^ 
a  rich  man,  —  and,  if  possible,  a  man  in  high  posi¬ 
tion.  Such  a  one  had  come  to  her,  —  one  endowed 
with  all  the  good  things  of  the  world  beyond  her 
most  sanguine  expectation,  —  and  she  had  rejected 
him  t  She  knew  that  she  had  been  right  because 
she  had  allowed  herself  to  love  the  other  man ;  but 
she  regretted  that  she  had  b^en  so  soft  in  heart,  so 
susceptible  of  the  weakness  of  love,  so  little  able  to 
do  as  she  pleased  with  herself.  Of  what  use  to  her 
was  it  that  she  loved  this  man  with  all  her  strength 
of  affection  when  he  never  came  to  her,  although  the 
time  at  which  he  had  been  told  that  he  might  come 
was  now  ten  days  past  ? 

She  was  sitting  one  afternoon  in  the  drawing-room 
listlessly  reading,  or  pretending  to  read  a  novel, 
when,  on  a  suduen,  Hugh  Stanbury  was  announced. 

The  circumstances  of  the  moment  were  most  un¬ 
fortunate  for  such  a  visit.  Sir  Marmaduke,  who  had 
been  down  at  Whitehall  in  the  morning,  and  from 
thence  had  made  a  journey  to  St.  Diddidph’s-in-the 
East  and  back,  was  exceedingly  cross  and  out  of  tem¬ 
per.  They  had  told  him  at  his  office  that  they  feared 
he  would  not  suffice  to  carry  through  the  purpose 
for  which  he  had  been  brought  home.  And  his 
brother-in-law,  the  parson,  had  expressed  to  him  an 
opinion  that  he  was  in  great  part  responsible  for  the 
misfortune  of  his  daughter,  by  the  encouragement 
which  he  had  given  to  such  a  man  as  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne.  Sir  Mvmaduke  had  in  consequence  quar¬ 
relled  both  with  the  chief  clerk  and  with  Mr.  Out¬ 
house,  and  had  come  home  surly  and  discontented. 
Lady  Rowley  and  her  eldest  daughter  were  away, 
closeted  at  the  moment  with  Lady  Milborough,  with 
whom  they  were  endeavoring  to  arrange  some  plan 
by  which  the  boy  might  at  any  rate  be  given  back. 
Poor  Emily  Trevelyan  was  humble  enough  now  to 
Lady  Milborough,  —  was  prepared  to  be  humble  to 
any  one,  and  in  any  circumstances,  so  that  she  should 
not  be  required  to  acknowledge  that  she  had  named 
Colonel  Osborne  as  her  lover.  The  two  younger 

firls,  Sophy  and  Lucy,  were  in  the  room  when  Stan- 
ury  was  announced,  as  was  also  Sir  Marmaduke, 
who  at  that  very  moment  was  uttering  angry  growls 
at  the  obstinacy  and  want  of  reason  with  which  he 
had  been  treated  by  Mr.  Outhouse.  Now  Sir  Mar¬ 
maduke  had  not  so  much  as  heard  of  the  name  of 
Hugh  Stanbury  as  yet ;  and  Nora,  though  her  list¬ 
lessness  was  all  at  an  end,  at  once  felt  how  impossi¬ 
ble  it  would  be  to  explain  any  of  the  circumstances 
of  her  case  in  such  an  interview  as  this.  While, 
however,  Hugh’s  dear  steps  were  heard  upon  the 
stairs,  her  feminine  mind  at  once  went  to  work  to 
ascertain  in  what  best  mode,  with  what  most  attrac¬ 
tive  reason  for  his  presence,  she  might  intnxluce  the 
young  man  to  her  father.  Had  not  the  girls  been 
then  present,  she  thought  that  it  might  have  been 
expedient  to  leave  Hugh  to  tell  his  own  story  to  Sir 
Marmaduke.  But  she  had  no  opportunity  of  send¬ 
ing  her  sisters  away ;  and,  unless  chance  should  re¬ 
move  them,  this  could  not  be  done. 

“  He  is  son  of  the  lady  we  were  with  at  Nuncombe 
Putney,”  she  whispered  to  her  father  as  she  got  up 
to  move  across  the  room  to  welcome  her  lover.  Now 
Sir  Marmaduke  had  expressed  great  disapproval  of 
that  retreat  to  Dartmoor,  and  had  only  understood 
respecting  it  that  it  had  been  arranged  between 


Trevelyan  and  the  family  in  whose  custody  his  two 
daughters  had  been  sent  away  into  banishment  He 
was  not,  therefore,  specially  disposed  to  welcome 
Hugh  Stanbury  in  consequence  of  this  mode  of  in¬ 
troduction. 

Hugh,  who  had  asked  for  Lady  Rowley  and  Mrs. 
Trevmyan,  and  had  learned  that  they  were  out  be¬ 
fore  he  had  mentioned  Miss  Rowley’s  name,  was  al¬ 
most  prepared  to  take  his  sweetheart  into  his  arms. 
In  that  half-minute  he  had  taught  himself  to  expect 
that  he  would  meet  her  alone,  and  had  altogether 
forgotten  Sir  Marmaduke.  Young  men,  when  they 
call  at  four  o’clock  in  the  day,  never  expect  to  find 
papas  at  home.  And  of  Sophia  and  Lucy,  he  had 
either  heard  nothing,  or  had  forgotten  what  he  had 
heard.  He  repressed  himself,  however,  in  time, 
and  did  not  commit  either  Nora  or  himself  by  any 
very  vehement  demonstration  of  affection.  But  he 
did  hold  her  hand  longer  than  he  should  have  done, 
and  Sir  Marmaduke  saw  that  he  did  so. . 

“  This  is  papa,”  said  Nora.  “  Papa,  this  is  our 
friend,  Mr.  Hugh  Stanbury.”  The  introduction 
was  made  in  a  manner  almost  absurdly  formal,  but 
poor  Nora’s  difficulties  lay  heavy  upon  her.  Sir 
Marmaduke  muttered  something  ;  but  it  was  little 
more  than  a  grunt.  “  Mamma  and  Emily  are  out,” 
continued  Nora.  “I  dare  say  they  will  be  in  soon.” 
Sir  Marmaduke  looked  round  sharply  at  the  man. 
Why  was  he  to  be  encouraged  to  stay  till  Lady 
Rowley  should  return  V  Lady  Rowley  did  not  want 
to  see  him.  It  seemed  to  Sir  Marmaduke,  in  ^he 
midst  of  his  troubles,  that  this  was  no  time  to  be 
making  new  acquaintances.  “  These  are  my  sisters, 
Mr.  StanbuiT,”  continued  Nora.  “  This  is  Sophia 
and  this  is  Lucy.”  Sophia  and  Lucy  would  have 
been  thoroughly  willing  to  receive  their  sister’s 
lover  with  genial  kindness  if  they  had  been  prop¬ 
erly  instructed,  and  if  the  time  had  been  opportune ; 
but,  as  it  was,  they  had  nothing  to  say.  They,  also, 
could  only  mutter  some  little  sound  intended  to  be 
more  courteous  than  their  father’s  grunt.  Poor 
Nora! 

“  I  hope  you  are  comfortable  here,”  said  Hugh. 

“  The  house  is  all  very  well,”  said  Nora,  “  but 
we  don’t  like  the  neighborhood.” 

Hugh  also  felt  that  conversation  was  very  dif¬ 
ficult  He  had  soon  come  to  perceive  —  before  he 
had  been  in  the  room  half  a  minute  —  that  the 
atmosphere  was  not  favorable  to  his  mis-sion.  There 
was  to  be  no  embracing  or  permission  for  embracing 
on  the  present  occasion.  Had  he  been  left  alone 
with  Sir  Marmaduke,  he  would  probably  have  told 
his  business  plainly,  let  Sir  Marmaduke’s  manner  to 
him  have  been  what  it  might;  but  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  do  this  with  three  young  ladies  in  the 
room  with  him.  Seeing  that  Nora  was  embarrassed 
by  her  difficulties,  and  Nora’s  father  was  crosS  and 
silent,  he  endeavored  to  talk  to  the  other  girls,  and 
asked  them  concerning  their  journey  and  the  ship 
in  which  they  had  come.  But  it  was  very  up-hill 
work.  Lucy  and  Sophy  could  talk  as  glibly  as  any 
young  ladies  home  from  any  colony,  —  and  no  higher 
degree  of  fluency  can  be  expressed,  — but  now  they 
were  cowed.  Their  elder  sister  was  shamefully 
and  most  undeservedly  disgraced,  and  this  man  had 
had  something  —  they  knew  not  what  —  to  do 
with  it.  “  Is  Priscilla  quite  well  ?  ”  Nora  asked  at 
last 

“  Quite  well.  I  heard  from  her  yesterday.  You 
know  they  have  left  the  Clock  House.” 

“  I  had  not  heard  it” 

“  O  yes ;  and  they  are  living  in  a  small  cottage 
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jogt  outside  the  village.  And  what  else  do  you  But  I  suppose  men  of  education  do  write  for  such  | 
think  has  happened  ‘i  ”  things  now.  He  says  himself  that  it  Is  very  precari-  I 

**  Nothing  bad,  I  hope,  Mr.  Stanbury.”  ous  as  an  employment.”  I 

“  My  sister  Dorothy  has  left  her  aunt,  and  is  liv-  “  It  must  be  precarious,  Emily.  And  has  he  j 

ing  with  them  again  at  Nuncombe.”  got  nothing?”  1 

“  Has  there  been  a  quarrel,  Mr.  Stanbury  ?  ”  “  Not  a  penny  of  his  own,”  said  Mrs.  Tre-  | 

“  Well,  yes ;  after  a  fashion  there  has,  I  suppose,  velyan.  | 

But  it  is  a  loi^  story,  and  would  not  interest  Sir  Then  Lady  Bowley  had  thought  again  of  Mr. 
Marmaduke.  The  wonder  is  that  Dorothy  should  Glascock,  and  of  the  family  title,  and  of  Monkhams.  { 
have  been  able  to  stay  so  long  with  my  aunt  I  And  she  thought  of  her  present  troubles,  and  of  the  j 
will  tell  it  you  all  some  day.”  Sir  Marmaduke  Mandarins,  and  the  state  of  Sir  Marmaduke’s  bal- 
could  not  understand  why  a  lung  story  about  this  ance  at  the  banker’s,  —  and  of  the  other  girls,  and 
man’s  aunt  and  sister  should  be  told  to  his  daughter,  of  all  there  was  before  her  to  da  Here  had  been  a 
He  forgot  —  as  men  always  do  in  such  circum-  very  Apollo  among  suitors  kneeling  at  her  child’s 
stances  forget  —  that,  while  he  was  living  in  the  feet,  and  the  foolish  girl  had  sent  him  away  for  the 
Mandarins,  his  daughter,  living  in  England,  would  sake  of  a  young  man  who  wrote  for  a  penny  newspa- 
of  course  pick  up  new  interest,  and  become  intimate  per  !  Was  it  worth  the  while  of  any  woman  to  bring 
with  new  histories.  But  he  did  not  forget  that  up  daughters  with  such  results?  Lady  Rowley, 
pressure  of  the  hand  which  he  had  seen,  and  he  therefore,  when  she  was  first  introduced  to  Hugh 

determined  that  his  daughter  Nora  could  not  have  Stanbury,  was  not  prepared  to  receive  him  with 

any  worse  lover  than  the  friend  of  his  elder  daugh-  open  arms. 

ter’s  husband.  On  this  occasion  the  task  of  introducing  him  fell 

Stanbury  had  just  determined  that  he  must  go,  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  and  was  done  with  much  gra- 
that  there  was  no  possibility  for  him  either  to  say  or  ciousness.  Emily  knew  that  Hugh  Stanbury  was 
do  anything  to  promote  his  cause  at  the  present  her  friend,  and  would  sympathize  with  her  respect- 
moment,  when  the  circumstances  were  all  changed  ing  her  child.  “  You  have  heard  what  has  happened 
by  the  return  home  of  Lady  Rowley  and  ISIrs.  Tre-  to  me  ?  ”  she  said.  Stanbury,  however,  had  heard 
velyan.  Lady  Rowley  knew,  and  had  ibr  some  nothing  of  that  kidnapping  of  the  child.  Though  to 
dajs  known,  much  more  of  Stanbury  than  had  come  the  Rowleys  it  seemed  that  such  a  deed  of  iniquity, 
to  the  ears  of  Sir  Marmaduke.  She  understood  in  done  in  the  middle  of  London,  must  have  been 
the  first  place  that  the  Stanburys  bad  been  very  known  to  all  the  world,  he  had  not  as  yet  been  told 
good  to  her  daughter,  and  she  was  aware  that  Hugh  of  it,  —  and  now  the  story  was  given  to  him.  Mrs. 
Stanbury  had  thoroughly  taken  her  daughter's  part  Trevelyan  herself  told  it,  with  many  tears  and  an 
against  his  old  friend  Trevelyan.  She  would  there-  agony  of  fresh  grief ;  but  still  she  told  it  as  to  one 
fore  have  been  prepared  to  receive  him  kindly,  had  whom  she  regaled  as  a  sure  friend,  and  from  whom 
he  not  on  this  very  morning  been  the  subject  of  she  knew  that  she  would  receive  sympathy.  Sir 
special  conversation  between  her  and  Emily.  But,  Marmaduke  sat  by  the  while,  still  gloomy  and  out 
as  it  had  happened,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  this  very  of  humor.  Why  was  their  family  sorrow  to  be  laid 
day  told  Lady  Rowley  the  whole  story  of  Nora’s  bare  to  this  stranger  ? 

love.  The  elder  sister  had  not  intended  to  be  “It  is  the  cruelest  ■  thing  I  ever  heard,”  said 

treacherous  to  the  younger;  but  In  the  thorough  Hugh. 

confidence  which  mutual  grief  and  close  conference  “  A  dastardly  deed,”  said  Lady  Rowley. 

had  created  between  the  mother  and  daughter,  “  But  we  all  feel  that  for  the  time  he  can  hardly 

everything  had  at  last  come  out,  and  Lady  Rowley  know  what  he  does,”  said  Nora. 

had  learned  the  story,  not  only  of  Hugh  Stanbury’s  “  And  where  is  the  child  ?  ”  Stanbury  asked. 

courtship,  but  of  those  rich  oiTers  which  had  been  “  We  have  not  the  slightest  idea,”  said  Lady  Row- 

made  by  the  heir  to  the  barony  of  Peterborough.  ley.  “  I  have  seen  him,  and  he  refuses  to  tell  us. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Lady  RowW  was  He  did  say  that  my  daughter  should  see  her  boy ; 
greatly  grieved  and  thoroughly  dismayed.  It  was  but  he  now  accompanies  his  oiT'-^r  with  such  condi- 
not  only  that  Mr.  Glascock  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  tions  that  it  is  impossible  to  listen  to  him.” 
peer,  but  that  he  was  represented  by  the  poor  suf-  “  And  where  is  he  ?  ” 

fering  wife  of  the  ill-tempered  man  to  be  a  man  “  We  do  not  know  where  he  lives.  We 

blessed  with  a  disposition  sweet  as  an  angel's.  And  can  reach  him  only  through  a  certain  man  —  ” 

she  would  “  have  liked  him,”  Emily  had  said,  “  if  it  “  Ah,  I  know  the  man,”  said  Stanbunr ;  “  one 

had  not  been  for  this  unfortunate  young  man.”  who  wa.s  a  policeman  once.  His  name  is  Bozzle.” 
Lady  Rowley  was  not  worse  than  are  other  mothers  “  That  is  the  man,”  said  Sir  Marmaduke.  “  I 
not  more  ambitious,  or  more  heartless,  or  more  have  seen  him.” 

worldly.  She  was  a  good  mother,  loving  her  chil-  “  And  of  course  he  will  tell  us  nothing  but  what 
dren,  and  thoroughly  anxious  for  their  welfare,  he  is  told  to  tell  us,”  continued  Lady  Rowley. 
But  she  would  have  liked  to  be  the  mother-in-law  “  Can  there  be  anything  so  horrible  as  this,  —  that 
of  Lord  Peterborough,  and  she  would  have  liked  a  wife  should  be  bound  to  communicate  with  her 
dearly  to  see  her  second  daughter  removed  from  own  husband  respecting  her  own  child  through  suen 
the  danger  of  those  rocks  against  which  her  eldest  a  man  as  that  ?  ” 

child  hi^  been  shipwrecked.  And  when  she  asked  “  One  might  possibly  find  out  where  he  keeps  the 
after  Hugh  Stanbury,  and  his  means  of  maintaining  child,”  said  Hugh. 

a  wife,  the  statement  which  Mrs.  Trevelyan  made  “  If  you  could  manage  that,  Mr.  Stanbury  !  ”  said 
was  not  comforting.  “  He  writes  for  a  penny  news-  Lady  Riwley. 

paper,  —  and,  I  believe,  writes  very  well,”  Mrs.  “  I  hardly  see  that  it  would  do  much  good,”  said 
Trevelyan  had  said.  Hugh.  “  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  why  he  should  keep 

“  For  a  penny  newspaper  I  Is  that  respect-  the  place  a  secret.  I  suppose  he  has  a  legal  right 
able  ?  ”  to  the  boy.”  He  promised,  however,  that  he  would 

“  His  aunt.  Miss  Stanbury,  seemed  to  think  not  do  his  best  to  ascertain  where  the  child  was  kept, 
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and  where  Trevelyan  resided,  and  then  —  having 
been  nearly  an  hour  at  the  house  —  he  was  forced 
to  get  up  and  take  his  leave.  He  had  said  not  a 
word  to  any  one  of  the  business  that  had  brought 
him  there.  He  had  not  even  whispered  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  his  afiection  to  Nora.  Till  the  two  elder 
ladies  had  come  in,  and  the  subject  of  the  taking  of 
the  boy  had  been  mooted,  he  had  sat  there  as  a  per¬ 
fect  stranger.  He  thought  that  it  was  manifest 
enough  that  Nora  had  told  her  secret  to  no  one.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  must  have  for¬ 
gotten  it,  —  that  Nora  herself  must  have  forgotten  it, 
if  such  forgetting  could  be  possible !  He  got  up, 
however,  and  took  his  leave,  and  was  comforted  in 
some  slight  degree  by  seeing  that  there  was  a  tear 
in  Nora’s  eye. 

“Who  is  he?”  demanded  Sir  Marmaduke,  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  closed. 

“  He  is  a  young  man  who  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Louis’s,”  answered  Mrs.  Treveljjran ;  “  but  he  is 
so  Qo  longer,  because  he  sees  how  infatuated  Louis 
has  been.” 

“  And  why  does  he  come  here  ?  ” 

“  We  know  him  very  well,”  continued  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan.  “  It  was  he  that  arranged  our  journey 
down  to  Devonshire.  He  was  very  kind  about  it, 
and  so  were  his  mother  and  sister.  We  have  every 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Stanbury.”  This  was 
all  very  well,  but  Nora  nevertheless  felt  that  the 
interview  had  been  anything  but  successful. 

“  Has  he  .any  profession  ?  ”  asked  Sir  Rowley. 

“  He  writes  for  the  press,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

“  What  do  you  mean,  —  books  ?  ” 

“  No,  for  a  newspaper.” 

“  For  a  peni^  newspaper,”  said  Nora,  boldly,  — 
“  for  the  Daily  Record.” 

“'Then  I  hope  he  won’t  come  here  ahy  more,” 
said  Sir  Marmaduke.  Nora  paused  a  moment,  striv¬ 
ing  to  find  words  for  some  speech  which  might  be 
true  to  her  love  and  yet  not  unseemly,  —  but  find¬ 
ing  no  such  words  ready,  she  got  up  from  her  seat 
and  walked  out  of  the  room.  “  What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  it  all  ?  ”  asked  Sir  Marmaduke.  'There  was 
a  silence  for  a  while,  and  then  he  repeated  his  ques¬ 
tion  in  another  form.  “  Is  there  any  reason  for  his 
coming  here,  —  about  Nora  ?  ” 

“  I  think  he  is  attached  to  Nora,”  smd  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan. 

“  My  dear,”  said  Lady  Rowley,  “  perhaps  we  had 
better  not  speak  about  it  just  now.” 

“  I  suppose  he  has  not  a  penny  in  the  world,” 
said  Sir  Marmaduke.  , 

“  He  has  what  he  earns,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

“  If  Nora  understands  her  duty,  she  will  never  let 
me  bear  his  name  again,”  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 
Then  there  was  nothing  more  said,  and  as  soon  as 
they  could  escape,  both  Lady  Rowley  and  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan  left  the  room. 

“  I  should  have  told  you  everything,”  said  Nora 
to  her  mother  that  night.  “  I  bad  no  intention  to 
keep  anything  a  secret  from  you.  But  we  have  all 
been  so  unhappy  about  Louey  that  we  have  had  no 
heart  to  talk  of  anything  else.” 

“  I  understand  ml  that,  my  darling.” 

“  And  I  had  meant  that  you  should  tell  papa,  for 
I  supposed  that  he  would  come.  And  I  meant  that 
he  should  go  to  papa  himself.  He  intended  that 
himself,  —  only,  to-day,  —  as  things  turned  out  —  ” 

“Just  so,  dearest;  but  it  does  not  seem  that  he 
has  got  any  income.  It  would  be  very  rash, — 
would  n’t  it  ?  ” 

“People  must  be  rash  sometimes.  Everybody 


can’t  have  an  income  without  earning  it  I  suppose 
people  in  professions  do  marry  without  having  for- 
tunes.” 

“  When  they  have  settled  professions,  Nora.” 

“  And  why  is  not  his  a  settled  profession  ?  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  receives  quite  as  much  at  seven-and-twenty 
as  Uncle  Oliphant  does  at  sixty.” 

“But  your  Uncle  Oliphant’s  income  is  perma¬ 
nent.” 

“  Lawyers  don’t  have  permanent  incomes,  or  doc¬ 
tors,  —  or  merchants.” 

“  But  those  professions  are  regular  and  sure. 
They  don’t  marry,  without  fortnues,  till  they  have 
made  their  incomes  sure.” 

“  Mr.  Stanbury’s  income  is  sure.  I  don’t  know 
wh^  it  should  n’t  be  sure.  He  goes  on  writing  and 
writing  every  day,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  of  all 
professions  in  the  world  it  is  the  finest.  I ’d  much 
sooner  write  for  a  newspaper  than  be  one  of  those 
old  musty,  fusty  lawyers,  who  ’ll  say  anything  that 
they  ’re  paid  to  say.” 

“  My  dearest  Nora,  all  that  is  nonsense.  Yon 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  you  should  not  marry  a 
man  when  there  is  a  doubt  whether  he  can  keep  a 
house  over  your  head  ;  that  is  his  position.” 

“  It ’s  good  enough  for  me,  mamma.” 

“  And  what  is  his  income  from  writing  ?  ” 

“It  Is  quite  enough  for  me,  mamma.  The  truth 
is  I  have  promised,  and  I  cannot  go  back  from  it 
Dear,  dear  mamma,  you  won’t  quarrel  with  us,  and 
oppose  us,  and  make  papa  hard  against  us.  Yon 
can  do  what  you  like  with  papa.  I  know  that.  Lode 
at  poor  Emily.  Plenty  of  money  has  not  made  her 
y.” 

f  Mr.  Glascock  had  only  asked  you  a  week 
sooner,”  said  Lady  Rowley,  with  a  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes. 

“  But  you  see  he  did  n’t,  mamma.” 

“  When  I  think  of  it,  I  cannot  but  weep  ” ;  and  the 
poor  mother  burst  out  into  a  full  fiood  of  tears,  — 
“  such  a  man,  so  good,  so  gentle,  and  so  truly  de¬ 
voted  to  you.” 

“  Mamma,  what ’s  the  good  of  that  now  ?  ” 

“  Going  down  all  the  way  to  Devonshire  after  you  1  ” 

“  So  did  Hugh,  mamma.” 

“  A  position  that  any  girl  in  England  would  have 
envied  you.  I  cannot  but  feel  it  And  Emily  says 
she  Is  sure  he  would  come  back,  if  he  got  the  very 
slightest  encouragement.” 

“  That  is  quite  impossible,  mamma.” 

“  Why  should  it  be  impossible  ?  Emily  declares 
that  she  never  saw  a  man  so  much  in  love  In  her 
life ;  and  she  says  also  that  she  believes  he  Is 
abroad  now  simply  because  he  is  broken-hearted 
about  it.” 

“  Mr.  Glascock,  mamma,  was  very  nice  and  good 
and  all  that;  but  indeed  he  is  not  the  man  to  suffer 
from  a  broken  heart.  And  Emily  is  quite  mistaken. 
I  told  him  the  whole  truth.” 

“  What  truth  ?  ” 

“  That  there  was  somebody  else  that  I  did  love. 
'Then  he  said  that  of  course  that  put  an  end  to  it 
all,  and  he  wished  me  good  by  ever  so  calmly.” 

“  How  could  you  be  so  infatuated  ?  Why  should 
you  have  cut  the  ground  away  from  your  feet  in 
that  way  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  chose  that  there  should  be  an  end  to 
it.  Now  there  has  been  an  end  to  it ;  and  It  is  much 
better,  mamma,  that  we  should  not  think  about  Mr. 
Glascock  any  more.  He  will  never  come  again  to 
me,  —  and  if  he  did,  I  could  only  say  the  same 
thing.” 
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“  You  must  n’t  be  surprised,  Nora,  if  I ’m  unhap¬ 
py  ;  that  is  all.  Of  course  I  must  feel  it  Such  a 
connection  as  it  would  have  been  for  your  sisters  1 
Such  a  home  for  poor  Emily  in  her  trouble !  And 
as  for  this  other  man  —  ” 

<*  Mamma,  don’t  speak  ill  of  him.” 

“  If  I  say  anything  of  him,  I  must  say  the  truth,” 
said  Lady  Rowley. 

Don’t  say  anything  against  him,  mamma,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  to  be  my  husband.  Dear,  dear  mamma, 
you  can’t  change  me  by  anything  you  say.  Per¬ 
haps  I  have  been  foolish ;  but  it  is  settled  now. 
Don’t  make  me  wretched  by  speaking  against  the 
man  whom  I  mean  to  love  all  my  life  better  than 
all  the  world.” 

“  Think  of  Louis  Trevelyan.” 

“  I  will  think  of  no  one  but  Hugh  Stanbury.  I 
tried  not  to  love  him,  mamma.  I  tried  to  think  that 
it  was  better  to  make  believe  that  I  loved  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock.  But  he  got  the  better  of  me,  and  conquered 
me,  and  I  will  never  rebel  against  him.  You  may 
help  me,  mamma ;  but  you  can’t  change  me.” 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

SIR  MARMAUUKE  AT  HIS  CLUB. 

Sir  Marmaduke  had  come  away  from  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  parson,  in  much  anger,  for  Mr.  Outhouse, 
with  that  mixture  of  obstinacy  and  honesty  which 
formed  his  character,  had  spoken  hard  words  of 
Colonel  Osborne,  and  words  which  by  implication 
had  been  hard  also  against  Emily  Trevelyan.  He 
had  been  very  stanch  to  his  niece  when  attacked 
by  his  niece’s  husband ;  but  when  his  sympathies 
smd  assistance  were  invoked  by  Sir  Marmaduke,  it 
seemed  as  though  he  had  transferred  his  allegiance  to 
the  other  side.  He  pointed  out  to  the  unhappy 
father  that  Colonel  Osborne  had  behaved  with  great 
cruelty  in  going  to  Devonshire,  that  the  Stanburys 
bad  been  untrue  to  their  trust  in  allowing  him  to 
enter  the  house,  and  that  Emily  had  been  “  indis¬ 
creet  ”  in  receiving  him.  When  a  young  woman 
is  called  indiscreet  by  her  friends,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  her  character  is  very  seriously  assailed.  Sir 
Marmaduke  had  understood  this,  and  on  hearing 
the  word,  had  become  wroth  with  his  brother-in-law. 
There  had  been  hot  words  between  them,  and  Mr. 
Outhouse  would  not  yield  an  inch,  or  retract  a  syl¬ 
lable.  He  conceived  it  to  b^  his  duty  to  advise  the 
father  to  caution  his  daughter  with  severity,  to  quar¬ 
rel  absolutely  with  Colonel  Osborne,  and  to  let  Tre¬ 
velyan  know  that  this  had  been  done.  As  to  the 
child,  hir.  Outhouse  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that 
the  father  was  legally  entitled  to  the  custody  of  his 
bo^,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  recover  the 
child,  except  what  might  be  done  with  the  father’s 
consent.  In  fact,  Mr.  Outhouse  made  himself  ex¬ 
ceedingly  disagreeable,  and  sent  away  Sir  Marma¬ 
duke  with  a  very  heavy  heart.  Could  it  really  be 
possible  that  his  old  friend  Fred  Osborne,  who  seven 
or  eight-and-twenty  years  ago  had  been  potent 
among  young  ladies,  bad  really  been  making  love  to 
his  old  friend’s  married  daughter  ?  Sir  Marmaduke 
looked  into  himself,  and  conceived  it  to  be  quite  out 
of  the  question  that  he  should  make  love  to  any  one. 
A  good  dinner,  good  wine,  a  good  cigar,  an  easy- 
chair,  and  a  rubber  of  whist,  —  all  these  things  with 
no  work  to  do,  and  men  of  his  own  standing  around 
him,  were  the  pleasures  of  life  which  Sir  Marmaduke 
desired.  Now  Fred  Osborne  was  an  older  man 
than  he,  and  though  Fred  Osborne  did  keep  up  a 


foolish  system  of  padded  clothes  and  dyed  whiskers 
still,  —  at  fifty-two  or  fifty-three,  surely,  a  man 
might  be  reckoned  safe.  And  then,  too,  that  an¬ 
cient  friendship !  Sir  Marmaduke,  who  had  lived 
all  his  life  in  the  comparative  seclusion  of  a  colony, 
thought,  perhaps,  more  of  that  ancient  friendship 
than  did  the  Colonel,  who  had  lived  amidst  the 
blaze  of  London  life,  and  who  had  bad  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  changing  his  friends.  Some  inkling  of 
all  this  made  its  way  into  Sir  Marmaduke’s  bosom, 
as  he  thought  of  it  all  with  bitterness ;  and  he  de¬ 
termined  that  he  would  have  it  out  with  his  friend. 

Hitherto  he  had  enjoyed  very  few  of  those  pleas¬ 
ant  hours  which  he  had  anticipated  on  his  journey 
homewards.  He  had  had  no  heart  to  go  to  bis  club, 
and  he  had  fancied  that  Colonel  Osborne  had  been 
a  little  backward  in  looking  him  up,  and  providing 
him  with  amusement  He  had  suggested  this  to 
his  wife,  and  she  had  told  him  that  the  Colonel  had 
been  right  not  to  come  to  Manchester  Street  “  I 
have  told  Emily,”  said  Lady  Rowley,  “  that  she 
must  not  meet  him,  and  she  is  quite  of  the  same 
opinion.”  Nevertheless,  there  had  been  remissness. 
Sir  Marmaduke  felt  that  it  was  so,  in  spite  of  bis 
wife’s  excuses.  In  this  way  he  was  becoming  sore 
with  everybodpr,  and  very  unhappy.  It  did  not  at 
all  improve  his  temper  when  he  was  told  that  his 
second  daughter  had  refused  an  offer  from  Lord 
Peterborough’s  eldest  son.  “  Then  she  may  go  into 
the  workhouse  for  me,”  the  angry  father  had  said, 
declaring  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  never 
give  his  consent  to  her  marriage  with  the  man  who 
“  did  dirty  work  ”  for  the  Daily  Record,  —  as  he, 
with  his  paternal  wisdom,  chose  to  express  it.  But 
this  cruel  phrase  was  not  spoken  in  Nora’s  hearing, 
nor  was  it  repeated  to  her.  Lady  Rowley  knew 
her  husband,  and  was  aware  that  he  would  on  occa¬ 
sions  change  his  opinion. 

It  was  not  till  two  or  three  days  after  his  visit  to 
Saint  Diddulph’s  that  he  met  Colonel  Osborne. 
The  Easter  recess  was  then  over,  and  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne  had  just  returned  to  London.  They  met  on 
the  doorsteps  of  The  Acrobats,  and  the  Colonel 
immediately  began  with  an  apology.  “  I  have  been 
so  sorry  to  be  away  just  when  you  are  here ;  upon 
my  word  I  have.  But  I  was  obliged  to  go  down  to 
the ‘duchess’s.  I  had  promised  early  in  the  winter; 
and  those  people  are  so  angry  if  you  put  them  off. 
By  George,  it’s  almost  as  bad  as  putting  off  roy¬ 
alty.” 

“  D — n  the  duchess,”  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 

“  AVith  all  my  heart,”  said  the  Colonel ;  “  only  I 
thought  it  a3  well  that  I  should  tell  you  the  truth.” 

“  What  I  mean  is,  that  the  duchess  and  her  peo¬ 
ple  make  no  difference  to  me.  I  hope  you  had  a 
pleasant  time  ;  that ’s  all.” 

“  AVell,  yes,  we  had.  One  must  get  away  some¬ 
where  at  Easter.  There  is  no  one  left  at  the  club, 
and  there ’s  no  House,  and  no  one  asks  one  to  din¬ 
ner  in  town.  In  fact,  if  one  did  n’t  go  away,  one 
would  n’t  know  what  to  do.  There  were  even  so 
many  people  there  that  I  liked  to  meet.  Lady 
Glencora  was  there,  and  uncommon  pleasant  she 
made  it.  That  woman  has  more  to  say  for  herself 
than  any  half-dozen  men  that  I  know.  And  Lord 
Cantress,  your  chief,  was  there.  He  said  a  word  or 
two  to  me  about  you.” 

“  What  sort  of  a  word  ?  ” 

He  says  he  wishes  you  would  read  up  some  blue 
books,  or  papers,  or  reports,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  which  he  says  that  some  of  his  fellows  have 
sent  you.  It  seems  that  there  are  rame  new  rules, 
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or  orders,  or  fashions,  which  he  wants  you  to  have 
at  your  fingers’  ends.  Nothing  could  be  more  civil 
than  he  was,  —  but  he  just  wished  me  to  mention 
this,  knowing  that  you  and  1  are  likely  to  see  each 
other.” 

“  I  wish  I  had  never  come  over,”  said  Sir  Mar- 
mad  uke. 

“  Why  so  ?  ” 

“They  didn’t  bother  me  with  their  new  rules 
and  fashions  over  there.  When  the  papers  came, 
somebody  read  thcnn,  and  that  was  enougn.  I  could 
do  what  they  wanted  me  to  do  there.” 

“  And  so  you  will  here,  —  after  a  bit” 

“  I ’m  not  so  sure  of  that.  Those  young  fellows 
seem  to  forget  that  an  old  dog  can’t  learn  new 
tricks.  They’ve  got  a  young  brisk  fellow  there 
who  seems  to  think  that  a  man  should  be  an  ency¬ 
clopaedia  of  knowledge  because  he  has  lived  in  a 
colony  for  over  twenty  years.” 

“  That ’s  the  new  under-secretary.” 

“  Never  mind  who  it  is.  Osborne,  just  come  up 
to  the  library,  will  you  ?  I  want  to  speak  to  you.” 
Then  Sir  Marmaduke,  with  considerable  solemnity, 
led  the  way  up  to  the  most  deserted  room  in  the 
club,  and  Colonel  Osborne  followed  him,  well  know¬ 
ing  that  something  was  to  be  said  about  Emily 
Trevelyan. 

Sir  Marmaduke  seated  himself  on  a  sofa,  and  his 
friend  sat  close  beside  him.  The  room  was  quite 
deserted.  It  was  four  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  and 
the  club  was  full  of  men.  There  were  men  in  the 
morning-room,  and  men  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
men  in  the  card-room,  and  men  in  the  billiard-room ; 
but  no  better  choice  of  a  chamber  for  a  conference 
intended  to  be  silent  and  secret  could  have  been 
made  in  all  London  than  that  which  had  induced 
Sir  Marmaduke  to  take  his  friend  into  the  library 
of  “  The  Acrobats.”  And  yet  a  great  deal  of 
money  had  been  spent  in  providing  this  library  for 
“  The  Acrobats.”  Sir  Marmaduke  sat  for  a  while 
silent,  and  had  he  sat  silent  for  an  hour.  Colonel 
Osborne  would  not  have  interrupted  him.  Then, 
at  last,  he  began,  with  a  voice  that  was  intended  to 
be  serious,  but  which  struck  upon  the  ear  of  his 
companion  as  being  affected  and  unlike  the  owner 
of  it.  “  This  is  a  very  sad  thing  about  my  poor 
girl,”  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 

“  Indeed,  it  is.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be 
said  about  it,  Rowley.” 

“  And  what ’s  that  ?  ” 

“  The  man  must  be  mad.” 

“  He  is  not  so  mad  as  to  give  us  any  relief  by  his 
madness,  —  poor  as  such  comfort  would  be.  He  has 
got  Emily’s  child  away  from  her,  and  I  think  it  will 
about  kill  her.  And  what  is  to  become  of  her  ?  As 
to  taking  her  back  to  the  islands  without  her  child, 
it  is  out  of  the  question.  I  never  knew  anything  so 
cruel  in  my  life.” 

“  And  so  absurd,  you  know.” 

“  Ah,  —  that ’s  just  the  question.  If  anybody  had 
asked  me,  I  should  have  said  that  you  were  the  man 
o{  all  men  whom  I  could  have  best  trusted.” 

“  Do  you  doubt  it  now  ?  ”  .  * 

“  I  don’t  know  what  to  think.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  suspect  me,  —  and 
your  daughter  too  ?  ” 

“  No,  by  heavens  1  Poor  dear  1  If  I  suspect¬ 
ed  her,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  things  with  me. 
1  could  n^er  get  over  that.  No,  —  I  don’t  sus¬ 
pect  her  I”  Sir  Marmaduke  had  now  dropped  his 
affected  tone,  and  was  speaking  with  natural  en- 
ergy. 


“  But  you  do  me  ?  ”  t 

“  No,  if  I  did,  I  don’t  suppose  I  should  be  sit-  ^ 
ting  with  you  here ;  but  they  tell  me  — ” 

“  They  tell  you  what  ?  ” 

“They  tell  me  that  —  that  you  did  not  behave 
wisely  about  it.  Why  could  you  not  let  her  alone 
when  you  found  out  how  matters  were  going  ?  ” 

“  Who  has  been  telling  you  this,  Rowley  ?  ” 

Sir  Marmaduke  considered  for  a  while,  and  then, 
remembering  that  Colonel  Osborne  could  hardly 
quarrel  with  a  clergyman,  told  him  the  truth. 

“  Outhouse  says  that  you  have  done  her  an  irretriev¬ 
able  injury  by  going  down  to  Devonshire  to  her,  and 
by  writing  to  her.” 

“  Outhouse  is  an  ass.”  I 

“  That  is  easily  said  ;  but  why  did  you  go  ?  ” 

“  And  why  should  I  not  go  ?  What  the  deuce  1 
Because  a  man  like  that  chooses  to  take  vagaries 
into  his  head,  I  am  not  to  see  my  own  godchild  I" 
Sir  Marmaduke  tried  to  remember  whether  the  Col¬ 
onel  was  In  fact  the  godfather  of  his  eldest  daughter ; 
but  he  found  that  his  mind  was  quite  a  blank  about 
his  children’s  godfathers  and  godmothers.  “  And 
as  for  the  letters ;  —  I  wish  you  could  see  them. 
The  only  letters  which  had  in  them  a  word  of  im-  ' 
portanoe  were  those  about  your  coming  home.  I 
was  anxious  to  get  that  arranged,  not  only  for  your 
sake,  but  because  sbe  was  so  eager  about  it.” 

%  “  God  bless  her,  poor  child !  ”  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  ,| 
rubbing  the  tears  away  from  his  eyes  with  his  red 
silk  pocket-handkerchief. 

“1  will  acknowledge  that  those  letters  —  there 
may  have  been  one  or  two  —  were  the  begipning 
of  the  trouble.  It  was  these  that  made  this  man  to 
show  himself  to  be  a  lunatic.  I  do  admit  that.  I 
was  bound  not  to  talk  about  your  coming,  and  I  told 
her  to  keep  the  secret.  He  went  spying  about,  and 
found  her  letters,  I  suppose,  —  and  then  lie  took  fire, 
because  there  was  to  be  a  secret  from  him.  Dirty, 
mean  dog  !  And  now  I ’m  to  be  told  by  such  a  fel¬ 
low  as  Outhouse  that  it’s  my  fault,  that  I  have  caused 
all  the  trouble,  because,  when  I  happened  to  be  in 
Devonshire,  I  went  to  see  your  daughter !  ”  We 
must  do  the  Colonel  the  justice  of  supposing  that  he 
had  by  this  time  quite  taught  himself  to  believe  that 
the  church  porch  at  Cockchaffington  had  been  the 
motive  cause  of  his  journey  into  Devonshire.  “  Up¬ 
on  my  word,  it  is  too  hard,”  continued  he,  indignant¬ 
ly,  “  As  for  Outhouse,  —  only  for  the  gown  upon  his 
back,  I ’d  pull  his  nose.  And  I  wish  that  you  would 
tell  him  that  1  say  so.” 

“  There  is  trouble  enough  without  that,”  said  Sir 
Marmaduke. 

“  But  it  is  hard.  By  G — ,  it  b  hard.  There  is 
this  comfort,  —  if  it  had  n’t  been  me,  it  would  have 
been  some  one  ebe.  Such  a  man  as  that  could  n’t 
have  gone  two  or  three  years,  without  being  jealous 
of  some  one.  And  as  iw  poor  Emily,  she  is  better 
off,  perhaps,  with  an  accusation  so  absurd  as  this, 
than  she  might  have  been,  had  her  name  been  joined 
with  a  younger  man,  or  with  one  whom  you  can  have 
less  reason  for  trusting.” 

There  was  so  much  that  seemed  to  be  sensible  in 
this,  and  it  was  spoken  with  so  well  assumed  a  tone 
of  injured  innocence,  that  Sir  Marmaduke  felt  that 
he  had  nothing  more  to  say.  He  muttered  some¬ 
thing  further  about  the  cruelty  of  the  case,  and  then 
slunk  away  out  of  the  club,  and  made  his  way  home 
to  the  dull,  gloomy  house  in  Manchester  Street. 
There  was  no  comfort  for  him  there ;  but  neither 
was  there  any  comfort  for  him  at  the  club.  And 
why  did  that  vexatious  Secretary  of  State  send  him 
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mewages  about  blue  books  ?  As  he  went,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  sundry  wishes  that  he  was  back  at  the  Man¬ 
darins  and  told  himself  that  it  would  be  well  that 
he  should  remain  there  till  he  died. 

[To  be  continued.] 


NEW  UNCOMMERCIAL  SAMPLES. 

BT  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

V.  —  ON  AN  AMATEUR  BEAT. 

It  is  one  of  my  fancies  that  even  my  idlest  walk 
most  always  have  its  appointed  destination.  I  set 
myself  a  task  before  I  leave  my  loilging  in  Covent 
Garden  on  a  street  expedition,  and  should  no  more 
think  of  altering  my  route  by  the  way,  or  turning 
back  and  leaving  a  part  of  it  unachieved,  than  I 
should  think  of  fraudulently  violating  an  agreement 
entered  into  with  somebody  else.  The  other  day, 
finding  myself  under  this  kind  of  obligation  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Limehouse,  1  started  punctually  at  noon,  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  my¬ 
self  to  which  my  good  faith  was  pledged. 

On  such  an  occasion,  it  is  my  habit  to  regard  my 
walk  as  my  Beat,  and  myself  as  a  higher  sort  of 
Police  Constable  doing  duty  on  the  same.  There  is 
many  a  Ruffian  in  the  streets  whom  I  mentally 
collar  and  clear  out  of  them,  who  would  see  mighty 
little  of  London,  I  can  tell  him,  if  I  could  deal  with 
him  physically. 

Issuing  forth  upon  this  very  Beat,  and  following 
with  my  eyes  three  hulking  garotters  on  their  way 
home,  —  which  home  I  could  confidently  swear  to  be 
within  so  many  yards  of  Drury  Lane,  in  such  a  nar¬ 
rowed  and  restricted  direction  (though  they  live  in 
their  lodging  quite  as  undisturbed  as  I  in  mine),  — 
I  went  on  duty  with  a  consideration  which  I  respect- 
fiilly  offer  to  the  new  Chief  Commissioner,  —  in 
whom  I  thoroughly  confide  as  a  tried  and  efficient 
public  servant.  How  often  (thought  I)  have  I  been 
forced  to  swallow,  in  Police  reports,  the  intolerable 
stereotyped  pill  of  nonsense  how  that  the  Police 
Constable  informed  the  worthy  magistrate  how  that 
the  associates  of  the  Prisoner  did  at  that  present 
speaking  dwell  in  a  street  or  court  which  no  man 
(Ured  go  down,  and  how  that  the  worthy  magistrate 
had  heard  of  the  dark  reputation  of  such  street  or 
court,  and  how  that  our  readers  would  doubtless 
remember  that  it  was  always  the  same  street  or 
court  which  was  thus  edifyingly  discoursed  about, 
say  once  a  fortnight. 

Now,  suppose  that  a  Chief  Commissioner  sent 
round  a  circular  to  every  Division  of  Police  em¬ 
ployed  in  London,  requiring  instantly  the  names 
in  all  districts  of  all  such  much-puffed  streets  or 
courts  which  no  man  durst  go  down ;  and  suppose 
that  in  such  circular  he  gave  plain  warning :  “  If 
those  places  really  exist,  they  are  a  proof  of  Police 
inefficiency  which  I  mean  to  punish ;  and  if  they  do 
not  exist,  but  are  a  conventional  fiction,  then  they 
are  a  proof  of  lazy  tacit  Police  connivance'  with 
professional  crime,  which  I  also  mean  to  punish  ”  — 
what  then  ?  Fictions  or  realities,  could  they  sur¬ 
vive  the  touchstone  of  this  atom  of  common  sense  ? 
To  tell  us  in  open  court,  until  it  has  become  as  trite 
a  feature  of  news  as  the  great  gooseberry,  that  a 
costly  Police  system  such  as  was  never  before  heard 
of,  has  left  in  I.iondon,  in  the  days  of  steam  and  gas 
and  photographs  of  thieves  and  electric  telegraphs, 
the  sanctuaries  and  stews  of  the  Stuarts  1  Why,  a 

Kof  practice,  in  all  departments,  would  bring 
:he  Plague  in  two  summers,  and  the  Druids  in 
a  century  1 


Walking  faster  under  my  share  of  this  public  in¬ 
jury,  I  overturned  a  wretched  little  creature  who, 
clutching  at  the  rags  of  a  pair  of  trousers  with  one 
9f  its  claws,  and  at  its  ragged  hair  with  the  other, 

attered  with  bare  feet  over  the  muddy  stones. 

stopped  to  raise  and  succor  this  poor  weeping 
wretch,  and  fifty  like  it,  but  of  both  sexes,  were 
about  me  in  a  moment,  begging,  tumbling,  fighting, 
clamoring,  yelling,  shivering  In  their  nakedness  and 
hunger.  The  piece  of  money  I  had  put  into  the 
claw  of  the  child  I  had  overturned,  was  clawed  out 
of  it,  and  was  again  clawed  out  of  that  wolfish  gripe, 
and  again  out  of  that,  and  soon  I  had  no  notion  in 
what  part  of  the  obscene  scuffie  in  the  mud,  of  rag^ 
and  legs  and  arms  and  dirt  the  money  might  Im. 
In  raising  the  child,  I  had  drawn  it  aside  out  of  the 
main  thoroughfare,  and  this  took  place  among  some 
wooden  hoardings  and  barriers  and  ruins  of  demol¬ 
ished  buildings,  hard  by  Temple  Bar. 

Unexpectedly  from  among  them  emerged  a  gen¬ 
uine  Police  Constable,  before  whom  the  dreadful 
brood  dispersed  in  various  directions,  he  making 
feints  and  darts  in  this  direction  and  in  that,  and 
catching  nothing.  When  all  were  frightened  away, 
he  took  off  his  hat,  pulled  out  a  handkerchief  from 
it,  wiped  his  heated  brow,  and  restored  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  hat  to  their  plaices,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  had  discharged  a  great  moral  duty,  —  as 
indeed  he  had,  in  doing  what  was  set  down  for  him. 
I  looked  at  him,  and  I  looked  about  at  the  disorder¬ 
ly  traces  in  the  mud,  and  I  thought  of  the  drops  of 
rain  and  the  footprints  of  an  extinct  creature,  hoary 
ages  upon  ages  old,  that  geologists  have  identified 
on  the  face  of  a  cliff;  and  this  speculation  came 
over  me :  If  this  mud  could  petrify  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  and  could  lie  coneealed  here  for  ten  thousand 
years,  I  wonder  whether  the  race  of  men  then  to  be 
our  successors  on  the  earth  could,  from  these  or  any 
marks,  by  the  utmost  force  of  the  human  intellect, 
unassisted  by  tradition,  deduce  such  an  astounding 
inference  as  the  existence  of  a  polished  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  that  bore  with  the  public  savagery  of  neglected 
children  in  the  streets  of  Its  capital  city,  and  was 
proud  of  its  power  by  sea  and  land,  and  never  used 
its  power  to  seize  and  save  them  ! 

After  this,  when  I  came  to  the  Old  Bailey  and 
glanced  up  it  towards  Newgate,  I  found  that  the 
prison  had  an  Inconsistent  look.  There  seemed  to  be 
some  unlucky  inconsistency  in  the  atmosphere  that 
day,  for  though  the  proportions  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral  are  very  beautiful,  it  had  an  air  of  being  some¬ 
what  out  of  drawing,  in  my  eyes.  I  felt  as  though 
the  cross  were  too  high  up,  and  perched  upon  the 
intervening  golden  ball  too  far  away. 

Facing  eastward,  I  left  behind  me  Smitbfield  and 
Old  Bailey,  —  fire  and  fagot,  condemned  Hold,  pub¬ 
lic  hanging,  whipping  through  the  city  at  the  cart- 
tail,  pillory,  branding-iron,  and  other  beautiful  an¬ 
cestral  landmarks,  which  rude  hands  have  rooted  up, 
without  bringing  the  stars  quite  down-upon  us  as  yet, 
—  and  went  my  way  upon  my  Beat,  noting  how  oddly 
characteristic  neighborhoods  are  divided  from  one 
another,  hereabout,  as  though  by  an  invisible  line 
across  the  way.  Here,  shall  cease  the  bankers  and 
the  money-changers ;  here,  shall  begin  the  shipping 
interest  and  the  nautical-instrument  ^ops ;  here,  shall 
follow  a  scarcely  perceptible  flavoring  of  groceries 
and  drugs;  here,  shall  come  a  strong  infusion  of 
butchers ;  now,  small  hosiers  shall  be  in  the  ascen¬ 
dant  ;  henceforth,  everything  exposed  for  sale  shall 
have  its  ticketed  price  attached.  All  this  as  if 
specially  ordered  and  appointed. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


A  single  stride  at  Houndsditch  Church,  no  wider 
than  sufficed  to  cross  the  kennel  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Canongate,  which  the  Debtors  in  Holyrood 
Sanctuary  were  wont  to  relieve  their  minds  by  skip-, 

fting  over,  as  Scott  relates,  and  standing  in  delight- 
iil  daring  of  Catchpoles  on  the  free  side,  —  a  single 
stride,  and  everything  is  entirely  changed  in  grain 
and  character.  West  of  tbe  stride,  a  table,  or  a 
chest  of  drawers  on  sale  shall  be  of  mahogany  and 
French-polished ;  East  of  the  stride,  it  shall  be  of 
deal,  smeared  with  a  cheap  counterfeit  resembling 
lip-salve.  West  of  the  stride,  a  penny  loaf  or  bun 
shall  be  compact  and  self-contained ;  East  of  the 
stride,  it  shall  be  of  a  sprawling  and  splay-footed 
character,  as  seeking  to  make  more  of  itself  for  the 
money.  My  Beat  lying  round  by  Whitechapel 
Church,  and  the  adjacent  Sugar  Refineries,  —  great 
buildings,  tier  upon  tier,  that  have  the  appearance 
of  being  nearly  related  to  the  Dock-Warehouses  at 
Liverpool,  —  I  turned  off  to  my  right,  and,  passing 
round  the  awkward  corner  on  my  left,  came  sud¬ 
denly  on  an  apparition  familiar  to  London  streets 
afar  off. 

What  London  peripatetic  of  these  times  has  not 
seen  the  woman  who  has  fallen  forward,  double, 
through  some  affection  of  the  spine,  and  whose  head 
has  of  late  taken  a  turn  to  one  side,  so  that  it  now 
droops  over  the  back  of  one  of  her  arms  at  about 
the  wrist  ?  Who  does  not  know  her  staff,  and  her 
shawl,  and  her  basket,  as  she  gropes  her  way  along, 
capable  of  seeing  nothing  but  the  pavement,  never 
begging,  never  stopping,  forever  ^oing  sonacwherc 
on  no  business  ?  How  does  she  live,  whence  does 
she  come,  whither  does  she  go,  and  why  V  1  mind 
the  time  when  her  yellow  arms  were  naught  but 
bone  and  parchment.  Slight  changes  steal  over 
her,  for  there  is  a  shadowy  suggestion  of  human  skin 
on  them  now.  The  Strand  may  be  taken  as  the 
central  point  about  which  she  revolves  in  a  half- 
mile  orbit.  How  comes  she  so  far  East  as  this  ? 
And  coming  back  too !  Having  been  bow  much 
farther  ?  She  is  a  rare  spectacle  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood.  I  receive  intelligent  information  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  from  a  dog,  —  a  lop-sided  mongrel  with  a  foolish 
tail,  plodding  along  with  his  tail  up,  and  his  ears 
pricked,  and  displaying  an  amiable  interest  in  the 
ways  of  his  fellow-men,  —  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression.  After  pausing  at  a  porkshop,  he  is  jog¬ 
ging  Eastward  like  myself,  with  a  benevolent  coun¬ 
tenance  and  a  waterj'  mouth,  as  though  musing  on 
the  many  excellences  of  pork,  when  he 'beholds  this 
doubled-up  bundle  approaching.  He  is  not  so  much 
astonished  at  the  bundle  (though  amazed  by  that), 
as  at  the  circumstance  that  it  has  within  itself  the 
means  of  locomotion.  He  stops,  pricks  his  ears 
higher,  makes  a  slight  point,  stares,  utters  a  short, 
low  growl,  and  glistens  at  the  nose,  —  as  I  conceive 
with  terror.  The  bundle  continuing  to  approach, 
he  barks,  turns  tail,  and  is  about  to  fly,  when,  argu¬ 
ing  with  himself  that  flight  is  not  becoming  in  a 
dog,  he  turns,  and  once  more  faces  the  advancing 
heap  of  clothes.  After  much  hesitation  it  occurs  to 
him  that  there  may  be  a  face  in  it  somewhere. 
Desperately  resolving  to  undertake  the  adventure 
and  pursue  the  inquiry,  he  goes  slowly  up  to  the 
bundle,  goes  slowly  round  it,  and,  coming  at  length 
upon  the  human  countenance  down  there  where 
never  human  countenance  should  be,  gives  a  yelp 
of  horror,  and  flies  for  the  East  India  Docks. 

Being  now  in  the  Commercial-road  district  of  my 
Beat,  and  bethinking  myself  that  Stepney  Station 
is  near,  I  quicken  my  pace  that  I  may  turn  out  of 


the  road  at  that  point,  and  see  bow  my  small  East¬ 
ern  Star  is  shining. 

The  Children’s  Hospital,  to  which  I  gave  that 
name,  is  in  full  force.  All  its  beds  occupied.  There 
is  a  new  face  on  the  bed  where  my  pretty  baby  lay, 
and  that  sweet  little  child  is  now  at  rest  forever. 
Much  kind  sympathy  has  been  here,  since  my  fo^ 
mer  visit,  and  it  is  good  to  see  the  walls  profusely 
garnished  with  dolls.  I  wonder  what  Poodles  may 
think  of  them,  as  they  stretch  out  their  arms  above 
the  beds,  and  stare,  and  display  their  splendid 
dresses.  Poodles  has  a  greater  interest  in  the  pa¬ 
tients.  I  find  him  making  the  round  of  the  beds, 
like  a  house-surgeon,  attended  by  another  dog,— . 
a  friend,  —  who  appears  to  trot  about  with  him  in 
the  character  of  his  pupil  dresser.  Poodles  is  anxions 
to  make  me  known  to  a  pretty  little  girl,  looking 
wonderfully  healthy,  who  nas  had  a  leg  taken  off 
for  cancer  of  the  knee.  A  difficult  operation.  Poo¬ 
dles  intimates,  wagging  his  tail  on  the  counterpane, 
but  perfectly  successful,  as  you  see,  dear  Sir !  The 
patient,  patting  Poodles,  adds  with  a  smile ;  “  The 
leg  was  so  much  trouble  to  me,  that  I  am  glad  it  ’i 
gone.”  I  never  saw  anything  in  doggery  finer  than 
the  deportment  of  Poodles,  when  another  little  girl 
opens  her  mouth  to  show  a  peculiar  enlargement  of 
the  tongue.  Poodles  (at  that  time  on  a  table,  to  be 
on  a  level  with  the  occasion)  looks  at  the  tongue 
(with  his  own  sympathetically  out),  so  very  gravely 
and  knowingly,  that  I  feel  inclined  to  put  m^  hand 
in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  and  give  him  a  guinea, 
wrapped  in  paper. 

On  my  Beat  again,  and  close'  to  Limehouse 
Church,  its  termination,  I  found  myself  near  to  ce^ 
tain  “  Lead  Mills.”  Struck  by  the  name,  which  was 
fresh  in  my  memory,  and  finding,  on  inquiry,  that 
these  same  Lead  Mills  were  identical  with  those 
same  Lead  Mills  of  which  I  made  mention  when  I 
first  visited  the  East  London  Children’s  Hospital 
and  its  neighborhood,  as  Uncommercial  Traveller,  I 
resolved  to  have  a  look  at  them. 

Received  by  two  very  intelligent  gentlemen,  broth¬ 
ers,  and  partners  with  their  lather  in  the  concern, 
and  who  testified  every  desire  to  show  their  Works 
to  me  freely,  I  went  over  the  Lead  Mills.  The 
purport  of  such  works  is  the  conversion  of  Pig  Lead 
into  White  Lead.  This  conversion  is  brought  about 
by  the  slow  and  gradual  effecting  of  certain  succes¬ 
sive  chemical  changes  in  the  lead  itself.  The  proc¬ 
esses  are  picturesque  and  interesting,  —  the  most  so, 
being  the  burying  of  the  lead,  at  a  certain  stage  of 
preparation,  in  pots,  each  pot  containing  a  certain 
quantity  of  acid  besides,  and  all  the  pots  being 
buried  in  vast  numbers,  in  Layers,  under  tan,  for 
some  ten  weeks. 

Hopping  up  ladders  and  across  planks  and  on  ele¬ 
vated  peremes  until  I  was  uncertain  whether  to  liken 
myself  to  a  Bird,  or  a  Bricklayer,  I  became  conscious 
of  standing  on  nothing  particular,  looking  down  into 
one  of  a  series  of  large  cocklofts,  with  the  outer  day 
peeping  in  through  the  chinks  in  the  tiled  roof  above. 
A  number  of  women  were  ascending  to,  and  descend¬ 
ing  from,  this  cockloft,  each  carrying  on  the  upward 
journey  a  pot  of  prepared  lead  and  acid,  for  deposi¬ 
tion  under  the  smoking  tan.  When  one  layer  of 
pots  was  completely  filled,  it  was  carefully  covered 
in  with  planks,  and  those  were  carefully  covered 
with  tan  again,  and  then  another  layer  of  pots  was 
begun  above ;  sufficient  means  of  ventilation  being 
preserved  through  wooden  tubes.  Going  down  into 
the  cockloft  then  filling,  I  found  the  heat  of  the  tan 
to  be  surprisingly  great,  and  also  the  odor  of  the 
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lead  and  acid  to  be  not  absolutely  exquisite,  though 
I  believe*not  noxious  at  that  stage.  In  other  cock¬ 
lofts  where  the  pots  were  being  exhumed,  the  heat 
of  the  steaming  tan  was  much  greater,  and  the 
smell  was  penetrating  and  peculiar.  There  were 
cocklofts  in  all  stages ;  full  and  empty,  half  filled 
and  half  emptied ;  strong,  active  women  were  clam¬ 
bering  about  them  busily ;  and  the  whole  thing  had 
rather  the  air  of  the  upper  part  of  the  house  of  some 
immensely  rich  old  Turk,  whose  faithful  Seraglio  were 
hiding  his  money  because  the  Sultan  or  the  Pasha  was 
coming. 

As  IS  the  case  with  most  pulps  or  pigments,  so  in 
the  instance  of  this  White  Lead,  processes  of  Stir¬ 
ling,  separating,  washing,  grinding,  rolling,  and 
pressing  succeed.  Some  of  the  these  are  unques¬ 
tionably  inimical  to  health,  the  danger  arising  from 
inhalation  of  particles  of  lead,  or  from  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  lead  and  the  touch,  or  both.  Against 
these  dangers,  I  found  good  respirators  provided 
(simply  made  of  flannel  and  muslin,  so  as  to  be  in¬ 
expensively  renewed,  and  in  some  instances  washed 
with  scented  soap),  and  gauntlet  gloves,  and  loose 
gowns.  Everywhere,  there  was  as  much  fresh  aii^ 
as  windows,  well  placed  and  opened,  could  possibly 
admit.  And  it  was  explained  that  the  precaution 
of  frequently  changing  the  women  employed  in  the 
worst  parts  of  the  work  (a  precaution  originating  in 
their  own  experience  or  apprehension  of  its  ill  ef¬ 
fects)  was  found  salutary.  They  had  a  mysterious 
and  singular  appearance  with  the  mouth  and  nose 
covered,  and  the  loose  gown  on,  and  yet  bore  out 
the  simile  of  the  old  Turk  and  the  Seraglio  all  the 
better  for  the  disguise. 

At  last  this  vexed  white  lesid  having  been  buried 
and  resuscitated,  and  heated,  and  cooled,  and  stirred, 
and  separated,  and  washed,  and  ground,  and  rolled, 
and  pressed,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  intense 
fiery  heat.  A  row  of  women,  dressed  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  stood,  let  us‘  say,  in  a  large  stone  bake¬ 
house,  passing  on  the  baking-dishes  as  they  were 
given  out  by  the  cooks,  from  hand  to  hand,  into  the 
ovens.  The  oven  or  stove,  cold  as  yet,  looked  as 
high  as  an  ordinary  house,  and  was  full  of  men  and 
women  on  temporary  footholds,  briskly  passing  up 
and  stowing  away  the  dishes.  The  door  of  another 
oven  or  stove,  about  to  be  cooled  and  emptied,  was 
opened  from  above,  for  the  Uncommercial  counte¬ 
nance  to  peer  down  into.  The  Uncommercial  coun¬ 
tenance  withdrew  itself,  with  expedition  and  a  sense 
of  sufibcation  from  the  dull-glowing  heat  and  the 
overpowering  smell.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  the 
going  into  these  stoves  to  work,  when  they  are  fresh- 
fy  opened,  may  be  the  worst  part  of  the  occupation. 

But  1  made  it  out  to  be  indubitable  that  the  own¬ 
ers  of  these  lead  mills  honestly  and  sedulously  try 
to  reduce  the  dangers  of  the  occupation  to  the  low¬ 
est  point 

A  washing-place  is  provided  for  the  women  (I 
thought  there  might  have  been  more  towels),  and  a 
room  in  which  they  hang  their  clothes,  and  take 
their  meals,  and  where  they  have  a  good  fire-range 
and  fire,  and  a  female  attendant  to  help  them,  and 
to  watch  that  they  do  not  neglect  the  cleansing  of 
their  hands  before  touching  their  food.  An  experi¬ 
enced  medical  attendant  is  provided  for  them,  and 
any  premonitory  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning  are 
carefully  treated.  Their  tea-pots  ana  such  things 
were  set  out  on  tables  ready  for  their  aflernoon 
meal,  when  I  saw  their  room,  and  it  had  a  homely 
look.  It  is  found  that  they  bear  the  work  much 
better  than  men ;  some  few  of  them  have  been  at  it 


for  years,  and  the  great  majority  of  those  I  observed 
were  strong  and  active.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  most  of  them  are  very 
capricious  and  irregular  in  their  attendance. 

American  inventiveness  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  before  very  long  White  Lead  may  be  made  en¬ 
tirely  by  machinery.  The  sooner,  the  better.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  parted  from  my  two  frank  con¬ 
ductors  over  the  mdls,  by  telling  them  that  they  had 
nothing  there  to  be  concealed,  and  nothing  to  be 
blamed  for.  As  to  the  rest,  the  philosophy  of  the 
matter  of  lead-poisoning  and  work-people  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  pretty  fairly  summed  up  by  the 
Irish  woman  whom  I  quoted  in  my  former  paper : 
“  Some  of  them  gits  lead-pisoned  soon,  and  some  of 
them  gets  lead-pisoned  later,  and  some,  but  not  many, 
niver,  and  ’t  is  all  according  to  the  constitooshun, 
Sur,  and  some  constitooshuns  is  strong  and  some  is 
weak.” 

Retracing  my  footsteps  over  my  Beat,  I  went  oflf 
duty. 
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BY  JAMES  GREENWOOD. 

[This  BtartlinK  e.xposare  of  Uie  “  life-preserver  ”  swindle  natunil- 
ly  suggests  the  question  ;  Are  the  cork-jackets,  the  buoys  and  the 
Other  so^alled  life-preservers,  doit  provided  for  passeogers  on  our 
own  ships  and  steamboats,  no  more  to  be  depended  upon  tban  those 
described  by  Mr.  Greenwood  f] 

At  this  season  of  gale  and  wreck,  where  “  the 
stormy  winds  do  blow,”  in  the  dreary  night-time, 
and  hearing  them  as  we  hug  our  pillows,  we  exclaim, 
“  God  help  poor  souls  at  sea,”  permit  me  to  disclose 
to  your  readers  a  monstrously  cruel  and  heartless 
cheat  systematically  imposed  on  mariners  and  those 
who  make  long  journeys  by  sea. 

It  concerns  what  in  devilish  mockery  are  “  in 
the  trade  ”  known  as  “  life-buoys.”  I  may  mention 
that  my  attention  was  directed  to  this  subject  so 
long  ago  as  last  November  twelvemonth,  when  that 
memorable  hurricane  swept  the  Island  of  St.  Thom¬ 
as,  and  the  sea  in  its  neighborhood,  causing  such  ap¬ 
palling  devastation  amongst  the  shipping  therea¬ 
bouts.  It  was  my  duty  to  describe  in  your  columns 
the  marvellous  escape  of  a  lad  named  Bailey,  a  ship 
attached  to  H.  M.  S.  Rhone,  of  whose  crew,  num¬ 
bering  nearly  100,  about  a  dozen  were  saved.  Bat¬ 
tling  for  his  life  in  the  raging  waters,  Bailey  was  so 
lucky  as  to  secure  a  life-buoy  suddenly  vacated  by 
a  hapless  wreck-fellow  who,  with  his  body  within 
the  floating  ring,  was  nipped  off  at  the  middle  by  a 
shark,  causing  the  poor  wretch  to  fling  up  his  arms 
and  slip  through  “  like  a  bolt  out  of  its  socket,”  as 
Master  Bailey  graphically  described  it  Clinging  to 
the  precious  buoy,  Bailey  was  carried  out  to  sea, 
and  far  out  of  sight  and  sound  of  land.  Nighj  came 
on,  and  quite  done  over  with  fatigue,  he  fell  asleep, 
and  so  remained  until  his  buoy  drifted  ashore,  carry¬ 
ing  him  with  it,  and  he  was  awoke  by  the  rasping  of 
his  legs  against  the  shingle.  I  examined  that  life¬ 
buoy,  and  saw  the  fair  imprint  of  Master  Bailey’s 
stubbly  hair  on  the  soddened,  yellow-painted'canvas, 
showing  where  his  sleepy  head  had  rested. 

As  may  be  easily  understood,  I  at  once  conceived 
a  high  respect  for  life-buoys,  and  resolved,  if  ever  I 
went  to  sea,  to  provide  myself  with  one,  though  I  had 
no  more  money  left  than  would  secure  me  a  berth 
in  the  steerage.  I  should  n’t  have  made  much 
trouble  over  the  purchase.  In  all  seaport  towns 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  docks,  there  are 
dozens  of  maritime  outfittmg  war^ouses,  and  all  of 
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them  sell  life-buo3r8,  most  of  them  keeping  such  an 
extensive  stock  of  the  article  as  to  prove  unmistak¬ 
ably  the  popular  faith  in,  and  extensive  demand  for 
it.  Like  any  other  unsuspicious  person,  I  should 
have  asked  for  a  life-buoy,  and  seeing  that  it  was 
properly  branded  “warranted  cork,”  paid  for  it, 
and  carried  it  away  never  doubting  it 

How  wofully  I  might  have  miscalculated  will 
presently  appear. 

The  opening  of  my  eyes  to  the  true  state  of  the 
case  is  mainly  due  to  a  well-known  life  belt  and 
buoy  maker  of  Sunderland  (Mr.  R.  Dixon). — 
Writing  to  me  concerning  lass  of  life  at  sea,  he  in¬ 
formed  me  that  he  had  grave  suspicions  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  life-buoys  manufactured  in  London,  and 
supplied  to  the  Jew  slop-shops.  He  informed  me 
that  he  himself  had  met  with  bfe-buoys  composed  of 
the  basest  materials,  and  sent  me  some  bits  of  com¬ 
mon  rush  as  a  sample  of  the  interior  of  one  he  had 
dissected.  He  further  apprised  me  of  the  fact  that 
to  such  an  extent  had  this  fraud  been  perpetrated, 
that  a  very  large  number  of  seamen  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  life-buoys,  declaring  that  they 
would  rather  go  down  and  have  done  with  it,  than 
hang  in  the  jaws  of  death  for  a  few  hours  with  the 
certainty  of  drowning  after  all,  becoming  more  ap¬ 
parent  as  the  treacherous  support  gradually  sod- 
dened,  and  sank  under  their  weight. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  credited  that  so  murderous 
a  business  as  my  Sunderland  friend  hinted  at  could 
be  commonly  pursued,  but  I  resolved  to  watch  my 
opportunity  for  testing  it,  and  just  lately  by  chance 
I  met  a  man  in  the  poor  neighborhood  of  Shadwell 
who  informed  me  that  he  was  a  belt  and  buoy 
maker. 

We  had  some  conversation  on  the  subject  of  his 
trade,  and  then  it  came  out,  not  only  that  Mr. 
Dixon’s  suspicions  were  well  founded,  but  that  he 
had  not  suspected  the  worst.  With  a  candor  that 
contrasted  queerly  with  the  villaiiy  his  statements 
betrayed,  the  Shadwell  operative  informed  me  that 
the  buoys  which  are  all  stamped  “  warranted  cork¬ 
wood,”  are  nothing  of  the  kind ;  “  not  one  in  a 
dozen.”  “  You  could  n’t  do  it  for  the  money,”  said 
my  informant,  “  the  Jews  that  such  as  we  work  for 
won’t  give  more  than  three-and-six  or  four  shillings 
each  for  ’em,  and  how  much  cork  can  you  afford  to 
stuff  into  ’em  for  that,  I ’d  like  to  know  ?  ”  I  asked 
him  what  he  could  afford  to  stuff  into  his  buoys  at 
the  price,  and  he  replied :  “  Cocoa  fibre  mostly, 
sometimes  straw,  sometimes  rushes,  same  as  what 
the  calkers  use ;  anything  almost  does,  shavings,  if 
you  have  n’t  got  anything  better.”  He  appeared  to 
think  that  it  did  not  matter  what  the  canvas  covers 
were  stuffed  with  so  long  as  they  were  well  sewn 
and  painted.  I  further  inquired  as  to  wherq  the 
precioJs  goods  of  his  manufacture  might  be  bought, 
and  he  replied  shortly,  “  Anywhere.”  And  it 
seemed  that  this  was  perfectly  true. 

The  neighborhoods  of  Shadwell,  Ratcliff,  and 
Poplar  were  visited,  and  at  each  place  at  a  seaman’s 
slop-shop  a  “  good  life-buoy  ”  was  inquired  for  and 
bought.  One  was  branded  “  warranted  corkwood,” 
one  “  all  cork,”  and  the  third  simple  bore  the  word 
“  warranted.”  They  ranged  in  price  from  six  shil¬ 
lings  to  seven-and-sixpence.  They  were  all  three 
carried  home  and  dissected  with  the  following 
results. 

No.  1  (“  warranted  corkwood  ”  ),  when  its  flimsy 
yellow  skin  was  slit,  was  discovered  to  consist  bod¬ 
ily  of  straw,  sparely  covered  with  cork  shavings  for 
the  satisfaction,  it  is  presumed,  of  any  cautious  mai^ 


I  iner  whp  might  feel  disposed  to  risk  a  like  slit  in  his 
I  purchase  so  as  to  make  sure  of  its  quality  tiefore  he 
paid  for  it. 

No.  2  (“  warranted  ”  )  was  stuffed  with  rushes. 

No.  .3  (“  all  cork  ”  )  cork  chips  and  rushes,  about 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  former  and  eighty  of  the 
latter. 

To  test  the  buoyant  capability  of  the  three  de¬ 
tected  impostors,  they  were  placed  in  water,  a 
weight  of  ten  pounds  being  attached  to  each. 

This  was  the  result :  — 

“  Warranted  corkwood :  ”  Sank  in  an  hour. 

“Warranted:”  Stood  the  test  for  nearly  two 
hours  and  then  succumbed.' 

“  All  cork,”  floated  for  four  hours,  and  then  sank 
from  view. 

Here  is  a  pretty  revelation !  In  our  inbred  love 
for  the  sea  and  all  that  pertains  to  it,  in  this  more 
than  in  any  other  direction  do  our  sympathy  and 
charity  extend.  An  appeal  for  funds  fo  float  a  life¬ 
boat  on  any  dangerous  coast  is  seldom  or  never 
made  in  vain.  We  have  hearty  despising  for  all 
“crimps,”  and  “long  shore”  sharks,  who  prey  on 
the  seaman  and  fleece  him  of  his  hard  earnings, 
ftiore  than  all.  Of  all  men,  none  is  so  utterly  ab¬ 
horred  as  the  “  wrecker,”  the  cold-blooded  villain 
who,  by  means  of  false  lights  and  signals,  betrays  a 
vessel  to  certain  destruction  for  the  sake  of  such 
plunder  as  the  shattered  bulk  and  the  bodies  of 
drowned  men  may  yield.  What,  then,  must  be  our 
opinion  of  the  man  who,  for  the  sake  of  an  extra 
profit  of  half-a-crown,  consigns  a  fellow-creature  to 
the  lingering  torture  of  death  by  gradual  drowning? 
To  be  sure,  it  may  often  happen  that,  cast  on  the  face 
of  the  wilderness  of  water,  the  possessor  of  a  life¬ 
buoy  deserving  the  name  may  in  the  end  be  worse 
off  than  the  man  who  has  no  such  hope  left  him  out 
of  the  wreck  of  his  ship,  and  “  goes  down,  and  have 
done  with  it  ” ;  but  who,  since  thb  wretched  imposture 
began,  may  reckon  the  instances  of  desperate  hope 
all  unexpectedly  mocked  to  death,  of  life  lost  that 
would  have  been  saved,  had  the  promise  that  the 
treacherous  buoy  held  out  but  proved  true  ?  Nay, 
how  many  men,  and  women  too,  —  emigrant  mothers 
bearing  up  their  little  children  in  the  fathomless 
waters,  —  have  been  cheated  out  of  their  lives  by 
abandoning  the  spar  or  plank  for  the  more  hopeful¬ 
looking  ring  of  stuffed  canvas,  “  warranted  solid 
corkwood,”  but  which  is  no  more  than  straw  and 
rags,  and  soddens  and  sinks,  dragging  the  dingers 
with  it  V 
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BY  DORA.  ORKESWELL. 

IV. 

So  Arthur  stayed,  —  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  fire  quizzing  my  slender  appointments,  throwing 
out,  pery  now  and  then,  a  casual  hint,  under  the 
firm  impression  that  he  was  materially  advancing  my 
progress :  and  certainly,  being  no  great  adept  in  the 
art  of  dress,  I  was  in  so  far  a  gainer  by  his  superior 
science,  that  I  never  made  a  toilet  at  once  so 
hasty  and  so  satisfactory.  In  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time,  we  were  descending  the  stairs  to¬ 
gether,  Arthur  calling  me  the  captive  knight,  and 
exulting  openly  in  his  triumph.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  brightness  of  the  scene  as  we  entered  the  dancing- 
room, —  my  Aunt  Aspinall’s  expansive  smile  that 
seemed  to  include  the  whole  hall  within  its  genial 
coruscation,  or  the  look  which  Nelly  turned  round 
upon  us  as  we  came  in  together,  —  a  kind  look,  and 
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yet  I  fancied  (though  Arthur  did  not  betray  the  happy ;  yet  no  less  plain  that  he  had  something  upon 
secret  of  my  perversity),  a  little  reproachfuL  O,  his  mind.  Even  when  with  Nelly,  his  thoughts 
that  evening  I  it  was  like  a  leaf  tom  out  of  a  happier  seemed  often  elsewhere,  yet  he  was  never  easy 
volume  than  that  which  had  lately  been  my  lesson-  without  her.  Their  conferences  seemed  endless, 
book.  Memory  turns  over  many  and  many  a  page,  It  was  Arthur’s  way  and  habit  which  he  had  inher- 
before  it  and  after,  yet  lights  upon  none  that  gleams  ited  from  his  mother,  and  one  which  I  think  made 
out  of  such  an  illumined  margin  !  The  county  him  very  attractive,  to  invest  all  his  communications 
paper,  deep  in  Lady  Aspinall’s  interest,  dwelt,  in  with  an  air  of  secrecy.  You  felt  they  were  to  you 
d^cribing  it,  upon  “the  galaxy  of  assembled  alone,  when  he  talked  to  you;  if  only  about  his 
beauty,”  a  phrase  for  once  not  hackneyed  out  of  dogs  or  his  fishing,  there  was  something  bewitching  • 
truth,  for  I  saw  no  face  that  was  not  handsome,  no  in  finding  yourself  drawn  into  a  little  ring-fence  of 
looks  that  evening  that  were  not  happy ;  the  very  confidences,  shutting  out  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
flojvers  that  festooned  the  rooms  seemed  to  glow,  as  “I  want  you,  Nelly,  just  for  a  few  moments.” 
if  lamp-lit  from  their  hearts ;  the  music  spoke.  How  passively  and  yet  quickly  she  used  to  respond 
Often  since  my  return  had  Nelly  and  I  been  alone  to  this  summons,  which  I  used  to  think  would  have 
together,  with  a  world  of  silence  and  constraint  be-  ofiended  her  five  or  six  years  ago ;  hut  her  equa- 
tween  us ;  now,  in  the  giddy  revel,  the  whirl  of  ex-  nimity  was  never  ruffled,  except  when  Lady  Aspin- 
citement  that  surrounded  us,  we  found  a  deeper  all,  now  grown  too  secure  to  be  cautious,  would 
silence,  a  truer  solitude,  —  the  eddy  drifted  us  to-  sometimes  think  aloud  so  far  as  to  couple  her  name 
gether,  we  were  alone,  really  near  each  other,  as  with  Arthur’s.  Once  I  remember  she  did  this  very 
we  had  been  when  children,  and  as  happy.  openly,  concluding  some  little  arrangement  about  a 

Nelly  danced,  of  course,  with  Arthur,  and  with  drive  with  “  and  Arthur  and  Nelly  together  of 
many  others;  but  I  was,  the  whole  of  that  night,  course.”  Then  Nelly  looked  much  disturbed,  and 
—  I  knew  it,  and  so  did  she,  —  none  the  less  also  a  little  angry ;  and  Arthur  colored,  but  looked 
her  true  partner,  the  sharer  of  whatever  en-  upon  the  whole  amused,  and  tried  to  catch  her  eye, 
joyment  it  brought  her.  I  followed  her  like  her  but  could  not. 

shadow,  and  was,  perhaps  to  the  many,  as  little  an  All  these  things  perplexed  me.  I  was  angry  with 
object  of  remark  or  observation.  Arthur,  while  them  for  being  so  unlike  their  old  open-hearted 
bent  upon  his  own  amusement,  seemed  ever  near  us,  selves,  vexed  with  what  I  saw,  still  more  vexed 
like  a  protecting  genius,  and  in  the  splendor  which  with  myself  for  seeing.  What  right  had  I  over 
he  cast  about  him,  I  was  content  to  be  obliterated  them  or  their  actions  ?  I  was  ashamed  of  my 
and  happy.  ,  self  -  constituted  watch,  yet,  weary  and  sick  of 

'  my  own  vigilance,  kept  it  still.  I  do  not  know 
I  remember  that  same  night,  or  rather  morning,  whether  Nelly  saw  this  and  resented  it,  but  her 
how  long,  after  the  house  was  silent,  the  lights  ex-  manner  to  me  underwent  a  visible  change ;  it  had 
tinguished,  and  everybody  else  asleep  and  dream-  always  been  kind,  and  I  was  sometimes  inclined  to 
ing,  I  stood  at  my  window  looking  out  into  the  think  anxious  and  compassionate,  as  if  she  knew 
moonlight,  dreaming,  but  not  asleep.  From  the  that  I  was  not  happy,  without  divining  the  secret 
moon  surely,  or  some  planet  more  gentle  and  be-  of  my  disquietude.  She  had  made  many  efiorts  to 
nignant  than  this  one  upon  which  we  toil  and  suf-  draw  me  out  of  my  moody  abstraction,  but  these 
fer,  that  night  in  its  balm  and  blessedness  must  have  ceased,  as  if  she  did  not  choose  any  longer  to  he 
been  dropped  down  upon  our  earth,  and  drawn  up  repelled ;  and  her  manner  became  cold  and  distant, 
again  as  suddenly ;  for  morning  came,  and  after  it  so  that  days  occasionally  went  over  without  our  ex- 
many  and  many  another,  announcing  to  me  with  changing  a  word  beyond  the  ordinary  greetings, 
bleak  and  chilling  pertinacity,  that  I  had  been,  like  As  I  had  always  been  “  odd,”  and  had  now  lost  the 
the  Prince  in  the  Arabian  story,  lifted  up  heaven-  tie  that  chiefly  linked  me  to  sociability,  I  began  to 
wards  in  a  dream  only  to  be  set  down  again,  just  enter  upon  the  privileges  of  eccentricity.  Nobody, 
where  that  dream  had  found  me.  To  have  to  fall  back  I  think,  much  observed  or  minded  me,  except  my 
upon  life’s  prose  after  such  a  brief,  sweet  glimpse  of  aunt,  among  whose  fantoccini  I,  the  only  one  yet 
its  poetry,  was  too  much  for  my  philosophy.  1  took  unprovided  for,  played,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  very 
to  «  most  unkindly,  but  there  was  no  resource,  important  part,  yet  having  no  definite  character 
Arthur  and  Nelly  were  now  Inseparable,  so  wrapped  assigned  upon  our  little  social  theatre,  I  sank  gradu- 
up  it  seemed  in  one  another  as  to  be  exclusive,  with-  ally  into  the  walking  gentleman  of  the  old  comedy, 
out  intending  it,  of  everybody  else.  I  was  myself  the  personnage  muet,  of  whom  nothing  is  demanded 
so  restless  and  unhappy,  that  I  became  a  sort  of  or  expected ;  so  that  I  was  quite  surprised  one  even- 
unconscious  spy  upon  their  behavior ;  and  in  my  ing,  when  all  our  young  party  were  being  merry,  to 
morbid  watchfulness,  jealous  both  of  and  for  them,  see  a  nice  little  girl  come  forward  and  insist  that  I 
I  saw  a  great  deal  which  puzzled  me  as  much  as  it  should  take  a  share  in  some  game  which  was  going 
pleased  me  little,  —  more  especially  in  Arthur,  on  with  great  spirit. 

whose  manner  often  struck  me  as  strangely  absent  “  Why  will  you  never  play  with  us,  Mr.  Philip  ?  ” 
and  preoccupied.  Sometimes,  when  entirely  oflT  she  said,  simply.  “lam  sure  you  can,  if  you  did  but 
his  guard,  his  features  settled  into  a  cast  of  anxiety,  choose.” 

so  foreign  to  their  natural  expression,  and  so  un-  I  took  her.  on  my  knee,  while  she  gave  me  instruc- 
suited  to  his  prospects,  that  I  knew  not  on  what  tions  as  to  what  was  going  forward.  It  was  the  game 
grounds  to  account  for  it  I  knew  Arthur  to  be  in  of  Proverbs,  I  think  they  called  it,  carried  on  by 
debt,  —  he  had  always  been  a  little  reckless  about  questions  and  answers. 

his  expenditure ;  but  even  the  supposition  of  his  The  one  which  fell  to  my  lot  was,  “  Do  you  be- 


and  insouciant  temperament,  justity  a  more  tnan  at  as  muen  as  to  tne  inqmrer,  “  remaps  i  ao, —  aut- 
momentary  gloom.  It  was  evident  that  Arthur,  fa-  tie ;  they  suit  this  world,  being  about  as  true  as  any- 
vorite  of  nature  and  fortune,  was  by  no  means  un-  thing  in  it”  , 
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The  little  girl  clapped  her  hands  in  exultation. 
My  word  was  “  world,”  and  I  had  brought  it  in,  she 
whispered  to  me,  very  cleverly.  But  Nelly  was  not 
so  well  satisfied,  and,  after  our  game  was  over,  came 
back  to  me,  and  said,  almost  severely,  “  Why  will  you 
say  such  hard,  bitter  things,  Philip  ?  I  am  sure  you  do 
not  think  them,  or  else  you  must  indeed  be  changed 
from  old  times.” 

“  And  if  I  am  changed,  Nelly,”  I  answered,  but 
in  a  milder  tone,  “  can  you  wonder  at  it  ?  Would 
it  not  be  more  singular  if  I  remained  the  only  one 
unaltered  since  the  days  you  speak  of?  ” 

She  made  me  no  answer,  but  drawing  her  chair 
to  a  table  near  us,  took  up  a  book.  “  O,  now,”  said 
the  little  girl,  “  you  must  not  read  ;  come  and  sit  in 
the  window-seat  with  me  and  Mr.  Philip,  and  talk 
to  us.”  As  she  spoke,  she  slid  oil'  my  knee,  and  seat¬ 
ed  herself  between  us,  holding  a  hand  of  each,  as  if 
she  feared  to  lose  the  chat  she  was  anxious  for. 

“  What  sort  of  days  were  those  you  are  talking 
about  ?  ” 

“Very  happy  ones,” said  Nelly,  smiling,  yet  sigh¬ 
ing  even  with  the  smile,  so  that  I  could  not  help 
finishing  the  sentence  for  her,  —  “Yet  not  happier 
than  the  present  ones, — at  least  to  you,  Nelly.” 

“  I  do  not  know,”  she  returned,  “  that  they  were 
not  happier.  I  am  sure  they  were  safer  —  freer  — 
simpler.”  Her  lip  quivered  as  she  spoke,  and  we 
pursued  the  subject  no  further.  The  little  girl  was 
a  medium  between  us.  We  chatted  with  and  through 
her  on  no  very  important  matters,  yet  so  pleasantly 
that  an  hour,  I  believe,  had  gone  by  unpercelved  by 
any  of  us,  before  Arthur,  who  was  that  night  in  a  very 
listless  mood,  sauntered  up  to  join  our  little  coterie. 

“You  must  not  come  here,  Mr.  Arthur,”  said  our 
little  friend,  coquettishly ;  “  we  .three  are  telling  each 
other  our  secrets.” 

“  Secrets,”  returned  Arthur,  carelessly ;  “  why, 
you  are  too  young  to  have  any,  and  Philip  is  too  re¬ 
served  to  tell  any,  and  you,  Nelly,”  he  said,  looking 
at  her  very  kindly,  “know  all  of  mine.” 

“And  Nelly,”  continued  the  persevering  little 
questioner,  “  is  she  to  have  none  of  her  own  ?  ” 

“  Not  from  me,”  returned  Arthur,  laughing ;  “  she 
never  tells  me  any,  because  1  guess  them  all.”  At 
this  moment  Lady  Aspinall,  who  performed  once  or 
twice  in  the  evening  a  sort  of  tour  of  inquiry  round 
the  room,  came  up  to  us.  Arthur’s  voice  sank  into 
a  whisper,  low  and  meaning,  and  intended  only  for 
the  ear  he  was  addressing,  but  it  did  not  escape 
mine,  then  sharpened  as  I  have  said  into  a  morbid 
acuteness,  —  “  Yes,  Nelly,  I  Mess  them  all” 

She  colored  deeply,  but  lo^ed  up  at  Arthur  very 
proudly,  and  after  a  few  minutes’  silence  rose  and 
walked  to  another  part  of  the  room.  It  was  the 
first  instance  in  which  anything  said  or  done  by  him 
had  seemed  to  displease  her ;  and  even  now  her  re¬ 
sentment,  from  whatever  cause  it  might  arise,  was 
not  of  a  very  lasting  nature.  Almost  immediately, 
and  with  an  apparent  unconsciousness  of  having  of¬ 
fended  her,  he  was  by  her  side,  looking  more  confi¬ 
dential  and,  it  struck  me,  more  anxious  than  usual. 
They  talked  together  during  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
My  little  playfellow  was  sent  off  to  bed,  and  I  sat 
by  myself  in  the  window-seat,  with  my  eyes  half 
shut,  and  was  imagined  to  be  asleep,  yet  was  not, 
but  only  dreaming. 

And  so  it  was  with  me  during  the  night.  I  slept 
little,  but  dreamt  much,  and  some  of  my  visions  were 
so  pleasing  that  I  felt  an  anxiety,  as  one  sometimes 
I  does,  to  knit  up  their  broken  chain  and  dream  them 
out  at  leisure  in  Ae  broad  daylight. 


I  had  a  favorite  out-door  haunt  in  those  days,  a 
log  hut,  built  by  myself  and  Arthur  in  our  boyhood, 
and  quaintly  lined  b^  Nelly  with  colored  mosses  and 
fir  cones,  arranged  in  stars  and  diamonds,  and  all 
manner  of  fanciful  devices.  It  lay  close  to  the 
grassy  wood-walk,  yet  it  had  been  our  pleasure  to 
conceal  its  entrance,  so  that  the  uninitiated  might 
pass  it  by  without  discovering  its  existence.  They,  I 
dare  say,  had  long  ago  forgotten  that  there  was  such  a 
place,  but  to  me  it  was  linked  with  happy  associations 
of  the  little  woodland  drama  of  Robin  Hood,  Little 
John,  and  Maid  Marion,  that  we  there  had  been 
used  in  those  days  to  enact  together,  with  the  aid 
of  such  stray  scenes  and  “  properties  ”  as  we  found 
about  us  ready  made ;  and  the  “  Outlaw’s  Cave,”  as 
we  had  then  called  it,  still  remained  in  favor,  in  moods 
like  my  present  one,  when  I  wished  to  shuffle  my¬ 
self  into  the  “  mortal  coil  ”  of  deep,  uninterrupted 
abstraction.  But  this  once  my  musings  were  strange¬ 
ly  broken  in  upon. 

It  was  a  clear,  cold  morning,  so  still  and  frosty 
that  the  fall  of  a  leaf,  had  there  been  wind  enough 
to  shake  one  from  the  bough,  would  have  been  audi¬ 
ble  most  distinctly,  when  there  arose  a  certain 
chitter-chatter,  —  two  well-known  voices  in  a  famil¬ 
iar  duet,  at  sound  of  which  I  shrugged  myself  more 
closely  within  my  lair. 

An  elderly  gentleman  and  a  lady  of  no  particular 
age  came  slowly  up  the  wood-walk.  Among  all  the 
cousins  who  went  tame  or  wild  about  the  Priory 
these  two  had  come  and  gone  so  often  that  they  bad 
begun  to  assume,  at  least  in  my  eyes,  a  certain  his- 
toncal  interest.  How  familiar  they  must  have 
grown  during  these  years  with  my  Lady  Aspinall’s 
polity ;  how  many'  revolutions,  counter-revolutions, 
and  coups  d'etat  they  must  have  witnessed  !  I  some¬ 
times  wondered  that  she  had  never  “  settled  ”  them 
together ;  but  they  wefe  both  poor,  and  hers  was 
not  a  grammar  in  which  two  negatives  were  ever  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  affirmative  by  coalition.  Both 
were  gossips  by  practice  and  by  profession ;  and  in 
this  their  vocation  they  labored  with  equal  dili¬ 
gence,  but  in  a  spirit  not  exactly  kindred.  The 
captaioi’s  gossip  was  altogether  good-natured.  One 
could  enjoy  it  and  him  by  the  hour  together  without 
feeling  that  either  one’s  self  or  any  soul  that  breathed 
was  the  worse  for  a  word  that  had  been  spoken. 
With  Miss  Octavia  Aspinall  the  case  was  a  little 
different.  Not  that,  like  the  lady  in  Pope,  she 
either  tore  or  mangled  reputations;  yet  a  character, 
in  passing  under  her  hands,  always  seemed  to  suffer 
somewhat  of  an  insensible  wear  and  tear  that  might 
have  justified  its  owner  in  a  claim  for  damages. 

Their  conversation  struck  upon  my  ear  without 
at  first  carrying  any  direct  impression  to  my  mind. 
Never  was  there  a  less  voluntary,  less  conscious 
listener,  until  the  sound  of  my  own  name  roused  my 
attention  to  what  had  gone  before,  and  shook  all  the 
hard  little  unconnected  bits  and  fragments  of  their 
small  talk  into  a  sy'mmetrical  pattern. 

“  Well,”  said  the  captain,  “  they  do  not  seem  yet 
to  understand  each  other,  but  I  suppose  they  soon 
will ;  for  it  is  evident  enough  to  every  one 
else.” 

“  Yes,”  returned  the  lady  with  a  little  short  laugh 
peculiar  to  her,  “  plain  enough  to  every  one  but 
those  who  toUl  not  see.  Poor  Lad^  Aspinall  1  How 
these  very  clever  people  do  deceive  themselves !  — 
she,  too,  who  always  piques  herself  on  seeing  so  far 
into  affairs  of  this  kind.” 
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“  Ah,  well,”  said  the  captain,  “  she  has  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  once,  —  mistaken,  too,  from  Brst  to  last.  It 
was  always  a  brother-and-sisterly  feeling  on  both 
sides ;  never,  on  either,  anything  beyond  it.  Now, 
with  this  young  Philip,  even  when  they  were  both 
children  —  ” 

“  Yesj  I  remember,”  interrupted  the  lady,  with  a 
slight  touch  of  asperity ;  “  and  what  she  coxdd  see  in 
him  then,  or  now,  has  always  been  my  astonishment. 
He  was  the  very  strangest,  ugliest  boy,  and  I  do 
think  he  has  come  back  now  a  little  better-looking, 
perhaps,  but  more  eccentric  and  unlike  other  people 
than  ever.” 

“  A  little  peculiar,  perhaps,  —  a  little  peculiar,” 
returned  the  good  captain  in  a  patronizing  accent, 
“  but  a  fine  young  man,  and  one,  depend  upon  it, 
who  will  make  his  way  in  the  world,  and  cut  a  good 
figure  before  those  who  live  to  see  it.” 

How  little  did  the  worthy  man  think  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  friendlv  prophecy  was  then  so  near  him ! 
The  two  pattered  upon  their  way,  and  I,  emerging 
from  my  unintentional  ambush,  returned  home ; 
that  is,  I  reached  the  house  in  the  usual  way,  but,  for 
aught  I  knew  to  the  contrary,  so  lost  was  1  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  ^in  thought,  I  might  have  flown  or  swam 
there.  There  was  a  knocking  at  my  heart,  a  bold 
sweet  surmise  that  would  be  let  in.  Was  this,  then, 
the  solution,  so  strange  at  once  and  simple,  to  all 
that  had  been  so  perplexing  ?  Had  the  key,  that  I 
was  too  dull  to  find,  been  dropped  upon  my  path  by 
these  random  chatterers  ?  Nelly !  Arthur !  Has 
this  been  a  game  at  hide  and  seek,  longer,  but  not 
half  so  merry  as  those  we  used  to  play  together  when 
children  ? 

One  of  the  servants  met  me  as  I  entered.  “  Mr. 
Arthur,  sir,  has  been  seeking  you  all  about.  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  is  now  in  my  lady’s  dressing-room.”  I 
looked  up,  and  saw  Nelly  leaning  over  the  balusters. 
She  had  seen  me  as  I  came,  and  was  waiting  to 
speak  to  me,  evidently  with  some  anxiety,  as  I  saw 
from  her  tearful,  agitated  countenance. 

“  O  Philip,”  she  said,  “  we  want  you,  —  we  want 
you.”  She  and  I  stood  together  for  a  few  moments 
at  the  door  of  my  aunt’s  room,  while  with  her  hamd 
upon  the  lock,  she  prepared  me  in  a  few  hurried 
whispers  for  the  scene  that  was  going  on  within. 
Arthur  had  been  long  attached  and  engaged  to  a 
beautiful  Mrs.  Hervey,  the  widow  of  one  of  his 
brother  officers.  They  had  been  much  thrown  to¬ 
gether,  and  under  circumstances  that  had  called 
forth  feelings  of  peculiar  interest.  Arthur’s  heart 
was  gone  before  he  knew,  “  And  the  lady  was  poor, 
and  had  three  children,  and  my  aunt,  you  know,” 
said  Nelly,  “  has  her  own  views ;  and  Arthur  felt 
that  this  attachment  would  not  meet  them,  and  had 
not  known,  just  at  once,  how  to  break  it  to  her. 
And  —  ”  Nelly  said  no  more.  Arthur’s  heart  had 
gone  before  he  knew  —  before  he  knew  that  he  had 
one.  To  lose  one’s  heart  may  be  a  crime,  but  to 
have  one  at  all,  is  not  this  the  true  original  mistake, 
and  would  not  my  aunt  so  consider  it  ?  She  who 
had  planned  for  son  and  step-son,  daughter  and  step¬ 
daughter,  that  sort  of  ready-made  felicity  which 
seems,  as  we  look  round  the  world,  to  fit  and  wear  (?) 
as  well  as  the  article  we  choose  for  ourselves  most 
carefully,  how  would  she  bear  this  self-assertion 
from  her  youngest  and  her  favorite  son  ?  We  en¬ 
tered.  My  uncle,  so  I  discovered  afterwards,  was  in 
the  room,  but,  at  the  first  glance,  I  saw  no  one,  but 
my  aunt  and  Arthur.  They  sat,  confronting  each 
other,  looking  most  unlike  their  every-day  selves, 
and  yet,  strange  to  say  (a  resemblance  1  had  never 


before  perceived)  most  singularly  like  each  other. 

My  aunt  looked,  as  I  had  never  before  seen  her, 
flushed  and  indignant ;  and  Arthur,  very  pale,  wore 
about  his  eyes  an  air  of  settled,  patient  determina¬ 
tion  which  fully  justified  his  jesting  declaration  of 
being  “  his  mother’s  son.”  I  never  saw  an  aspect 
which  had  so  gained  in  dignity.  He  stood  taller  by 
the  head  and  shoulders  than  the  youth  from  whom 
I  had  parted  so  lately.  He  had  shaken  off  conceal¬ 
ment,  and  with  it  the  embarrassing  consciousness  of  a 
false  position  which  had  lately  begun  to  fetter  him, 
and  he  now  looked  up,  honest,  truthful,  and  affec¬ 
tionate,  every  inch  the  man  he  was. 

There  was  a  pause  as  we  came  in.  My  aunt 
broke  it  by  saying  to  me  in  a  dry  and  severe  tone : 

“  And  have  you,  too,  Philip,  been  cognizant  of 
this  affair  ?  Arthur’s  mother  has  been  the  only  one, 

I  suppose,  left  in  the  dark.” 

But  Nelly  answered  for  me.  “  Philip  has  known 
nothing  till  this  moment  of  Arthur’s  attachment  to 
Mrs.  Hervey.  I,”  she  continued,  in  a  low  tone,  and 
blushing  very  deeply,  “  was  the  only  one.” 

“  Yes,  and  you,  Eleanor,”  returned  my  aunt, 
bursting  into  tears,  and  calling  her,  as  is  usual  in 
moments  of  displeasure,  by  her  name  at  full  length, 

—  “  you,  Eleanor,  the  last  person,  the  very  last  whom 
I  could  have  suspected  of  so  playing  upon  one  who 
had  stood  to  you  in  the  place  of  a  mother.” 

“  Playing  upon  you  I  ”  exclaimed  Nelly,  with  a 
flash  of  sudden  indignation.  “  What  can  you  mean, 
Aunt  Aspinall  ?  ” 

“  I  mean,”  she  said,  losing  for  a  moment  (the  sin¬ 
gle  one,  I  believe,  of  her  vfoole  life)  her  long-prac¬ 
tised,  habitual  self-command,  “  that  I  have  been  the 
dupe  of  a  set  of  children.”  She  rose,  and  paced  up 
and  down  the  room  in  violent  agitation.  My  uncle, 
too,  arose,  and  with  his  accustomed  deliberation,  led 
her  to  the  open  window.  There  was  a  momentary 
silence,  which  Arthur  was  the  first  to  break. 

*  Mother,”  he  said,  quietly,  “  if  you  have  indeed 
been  deceived,  it  has  not  been  by  ns,  but  by  some¬ 
thing  in  your  own  mind,  which  has  led  you  to  plan 
for  me  and  for  Nelly  things  which  never  crossed  our 
own  imaginations.  It  is  not  her  fault,”  he  continued 
with  more  vehemence,  “  I  suppose,  nor  mine,  if  we 
are  differently  constituted  to  those  with  whom  you 
have  had  to  do  in  general.  My  nature  is  one  which 
does  not  easily  adapt  itself  to  arrangements.  If  I 
am  ever  to  be  happy,  it  must  be  by  following  where 
my  heart  leads ;  but  to  make  me  miserable,  mother, 
wretched  and  good-for-nothing  for  the  rest  of  my 
life,  would  not  require  the  exertion  of  half  your 
talents.” 

Lady  Aspinall  turned  from  the  window.  Her 
face,  though  large  tears  were  rolling  down  it,  was 
calm.  “  O  Arthur,”  she  exclaimed,  “  that  I  should 
live  to  hear  this  from  the  lips  of  one  of  my  children  1 
I —  I  use  my  talents  to  made  you  miserable.” 

She  said  this  with  an  air  of  dignity  and  tenderness 
that  went  straight  to  my  heart,  even  mine,  the 
stander-by,  who  knew  that  she  was  acting,  —  acting  I 
mean,  because,  to  her,  life  itself  had  grown  a  part  not 
to  be  gone  through  in  any  other  fashion,  —  for  this 
was  with  her  a  moment  of  real  feeling.  Arthur  was 
penetrated  with  remorse.  “  I  did  not,”  he  broke  in, 

“  say  so,  mean  so  ” ;  but  Nelly  stole  up  to  my  aunt, 
put  her  arms  about  her  neck,  and  kissed  away  thc^ 
last  resentful  tears.  “  No,  dear  aunt,”  she  whis¬ 
pered,  “  you  never  made  any  one  among  us  misera- 
We,  only  sometimes  yon  may  have  tri^,  perhaps, 
just  a  little  too  much  to  make  us  happy.” 

My  uncle  heard  this,  and  laughed,  and  turned  to  1 1 
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his  wife  with  a  soothing,  “  Come,  dear  Frances, 
until  at  last  she  smiled,  and  kissed  Arthur,  and 
then  Nellj,  with  a  true  mother’s  kiss. 

And  Arthur  shook  my  hand,  and  looked  at  me  as 
no  one  could  look  but  Arthur,  but  said  nothing. 

Arthur,  I,  and  Nelly,  —  we  understood  each  other 
in  that  moment,  and  have  done  so  ever  since. 


ON  THE  NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OP  DIFFERr 
ENT  SORTS  OF  FOOD. 

BY  BARON  LIEBIG. 

(Second  Paper.*) 

It  is  considered  a  matter  of  course  that  when  the 
albuminates  are  present,  the  nutritive  salts  are  so 
^ ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  usually  not 
in  our  food. 

A  striking  example  in  this  respect  is  afforded  us 
in  a  hen’s  agg,  —  in  any  egg,  in  short,  —  the  popular 
opinion  about  which  b  that  it  is  at  least  as  nutritious 
as  an  equal  weight  of  meat.  Fhysiologbts  have  long 
since  shown  that  an  egg  is  not  to  be  compared  to 
meat  as  a  means  of  nutrition.  With  meat  we  are 
able  to  support  the  life  of  a  carnivdtous  animal,  but 
not  so  with  eggs ;  a  dog  eats  the  egg,  but  does  not 
digest  it ;  and  in  presence  of  a  dish  full  of  boiled 
albumen,  or  boiled  yelk  of  eggs,  or  of  both  together, 
he  will  die  of  starvation. 

When  we  consider  that,  in  brooding  the  egg,  the 
whole  animal,  with  the  flesh,  blood,  vessels,  brain, 
bones,  and  feathers,  b  developed  from  it,  it  b  seem¬ 
ingly  incomprehensible  that  the  eg^,  taken  as  food, 
cannot  serve  for  like  formations  when  received  in 
another  organization.  This  b  quite  simply  to  be 
explained  b^  the  disproportion  of  the  constitifents 
of  the  nutritive  salts  in  the  egg,  —  of  potash,  of  lime, 
and  phosphoric  acid,  &u.  The  nutritive  salts  of  the 
egg  contain,  to  100  parts  phosphoric  acid,  38  parts 
potash;  meat  equivalent  to  the  same  quantity  of 
acid  contains  140  parts  potash,  being  102  parts 
more.  The  egg  contains  lime,  it  b  true,  but  not 
enough  by  far  for  the  formation  of  the  skeleton  of 
the  animal.  In  the  nutritive  salts  of  meat  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  neutralized ;  in  those  of  the  egg,  on 
the  contrary,  b  30  per  cent,  of  free  phosphoric  acid. 
Now,  from  the  egg  olood  ought  to  be  formed  ;  but 
blood  is  an  alkaline  fluid.  Meat,  in  the  nutritive 
process,  is  converted  into  alkaline  blood ;  the  egg, 
on  the  contrary,  can  only  form  blood  of  an  acid  re¬ 
action,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  organic  pro¬ 
cess  ;  nevertheless,  free  phosphoric  acid  b  a  neces¬ 
sary  condition  for  the  development  of  the  animal. 
The  fact  is,  that  during  the  brooding-time,  the  free 

a  boric  acid  dbsolves  the  ^rbonate  of  lime  of 
ell,  which  thus  gets  always  thinner  and  thin¬ 
ner,  and  is  at  last  not  thicker  than  a  sheet  of  letter- 
paper.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  thus  produced,  and  with 
it  the  material  hitherto  wanting  for  the  formation  of 
the  bony  scafiblding  of  the  body  —  of  the  skeleton ; 
and,  as  the  free  acid  is  gradually  neutralized  and 
used  up  by  the  lime,  the  blood  receives  the  alkaline 
quality  proper  to  it. 

Thus,  then,  in  the  egg  the  building  up  of  the  body 
of  the  animtd  b  provided  for  in  the  wisest  manner. 
By  means  of  the  shell,  it  receives  the  full  nutrition 
required  for  the  development  of  the  embryo,  and  is 
also  nutritive  for  man  when  taken  with  other  food 
whose  component  parts  are  fitted  to  neutralize  the 
free  acids  or  to  supply  the  place  of  the  missing  alka¬ 
lies.  If  we  compare  the  egg  with  milk,  we  find  the 
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latter  is  so  composed  that  we  may  look  upon  it  as  a 
solution  of  the  egg  and  the  eggshell  together. 

The  correctness  of  these  conclusions  is  easily 
proved  as  regards  meat  If  raw  or  boiled  meat  be 
well  soaked  in  cold  or  hot  water,  it  loses  with  the 
soluble  nutritive  salts  (phosphates)  which  the  water 
draws  out  of  it,  its  nutritive  value.  The  r^idue  of 
the  meat  will  not  be  eaten  by  any  animal,  though, 
perhaps,  if  it  is  mixed  with  a  little  fat,  an  inexpe¬ 
rienced  young  dog,  when  very  hungry,  will  allow 
himself  to  be  deceived  and  eat  of  it,  but  a  second 
time  he  is  sure  not  to  do  so.  In  the  soaked  meat 
the  necessary  conditions  for  ite  digestiveness  (the 
nutritive  salts)  are  all  wanting. 

The  relations  of  the  nutritive  salts  to  the  nutritive 
process,  and  the  necessity  for  their  presence,  are 
easily  intelligible.  One  principal  ingredient  of 
them,  phosphoric  acid,  is  a  component  part  of  all 
the  tissues,  the  blood  and  the  juices  of  the  brain, 
and  the  nerves,  and  is  quite  as  important  for  their 
formation  as  their  combustible  elemenb;  potash, 
soda,  iron,  and  common  salt  are  preponderating  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  blood. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  importance  of  com¬ 
mon  salt,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
nature  has  provided  for  its  presence  in  the  egg, 
thus  upholding  its  indispensability  in  the  vital  pro¬ 
cess.  One  sixth  part  of  all  nutritive  salts  in  the  egg 
is  common  salt. 

Whoever  h  a  little  acquainted  with  nature  will 
hardly  doubt  that  in  the.  organic  world  all  is  or¬ 
dered  in  the  most  fitting  manner,  and  has  a  mean¬ 
ing  even  when  man  does  not.  understan4  it.  As 
soon,  however,  as  man  lays  his  hand  on  the  work, 
at  once  all  is  changed,  sometimes  for  the  better, 
oflen  for  the  worse.  The  divine  gifts  are  not  un- 
frequently  spoiled ;  and  this  may  with  perfect  truth 
be  said  of  man’s  various  food. 

If,  in  a  hospital,  the  half  of  the  meat-broth  be 
employed  as  a  medicament  for  convalescents,  and 
we  say,  for  example,  that  in  the  used  meat-broth 
the  half  of  the  nutritive  salts  of  the  meat  is  present, 
the  meat  remaining  has  only  half  the  nutritive  value 
of*the  same  meat  when  roasted.  If  the  boiled  meat 
be  given  as  a  supplement  to  the  roast  joint,  it  does 
not  add  to  it  a  nutritive  power,  as  the  meat  long 
soaked  in  water  has  no  nutritive  quality  more.* 

In  many  different  kinds  of  fodder,  in  order  to 
establish  a  right  proportion  between  the  albuminates 
and  heat-producing  substances,  the  full  effect  can 
only  be  attained  if  the  nutritive  salts  are  present  in 
sufficient  quantity  and  those  which  are  wanting  are 
supplied.  With  sheep  it  has  been  observed  that 
when  fodder  is  given  them  consisting  of  2^  lb.  of 
winter  straw  and  3  lb.  of  potatoes,  a  portion  of  the 
latter  passes  away  undigested ;  but  that  if  ^  lb.  of 
peas  be  added,  the  starch  in  the  excrements  disap¬ 
pears,  and  the  animal  gains  in  weight  visibly,  which 
before  was  not  the  case.  Peas  are  rich  in  nutritive 
salts,  and  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
these  contributed  to  turn  to  account  the  starch  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  animal. 

The  very  striking  fact  that  in  the  fodder  of  ani¬ 
mals  74  per  cent  of  the  albuminates  in  wheat  straw. 


*  It  !■  the  same  as  if  the  meat  were  divided  in  two  parts,  the 
one  roasted,  and  the  other  lixiTiated  with  water,  and  ttie  two 
afterwards  joined  together.  It  will  easily  be  understood  that  the 
roasted  meat  would  not  gain  in  nutritive  value  by  the  addition  of  a 
substance  which  had  lost  its  nutritive  properties.  In  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  different  essences  of  meat,  the  residue  of  the  meat  em¬ 
ployed  In  their  fabrication  loses  likewise  a  proportion  of  its  nutri¬ 
tive  value  eonesponding  to  the  subtraction  of  nutritive  salts  con¬ 
tained  in  the  essence. 
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51  in  oat  straw,  in  clover  ha^  49,  and  in  meadow 
hay  40  per  cent  remain  undigested,  is  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  perhaps  by  the  absence  of  certain  nutritive 
salts,  as  with  these,  as  is  the  case  with  beans  and 
peas,  they  etre  the  most  soluble,  or  the  most  easily 
digestible,  of  all  nutritive  substances.  We  should 
alirays  keep  in  view  that  no  single  component  part 
of  our  food  acts  of  itself  alone,  and  that  the  one 
missing  part  makes  the  others  ineflicient.* 

In  salting  meat,  about  15  per  cent  of  the  meat- 
juice,  and  with  it  a  cei'tain  quantity  of  nutritive 
salts,  pass  into  the  brine.  Fresh  roasted  pork  has 
therefore  a  greater  nutritive  value  than  raw  ham, 
and  this  latter,  again,  a  higher  value  than  boiled 
ham.  It  is  not  easy  to  satisfy  one’s  hunger  with 
boiled  ham.  In  like  manner,  the  nutritive  value  of 
boiled  and  of  fried  fish  is  very  different.  Fish-broth 
contains  nearly  the  same  component  parts  as  meat- 
broth,  and  in  some  countries  fish-soups  are  as  much 
esteemed  as  those  of  meat. 

In  cooking  vegetables  a  similar  wasting  process 
takes  place.  The  water  in  which  they  are  boiled 
contains  a  preponderance  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  water  in 
which  the  fish  of  London  is  boiled  during  one  year 
contains  600,000  lb.  of  potash  and  207,770  lb.  of 
phosphoric  acid ;  and  that  of  the  vegetables, 
326,548  lb.  of  potash  and  63,161  lb.  of  phosphoric 
acid;  all  of  which  is  lost  In  the  sewers.  Vegeta¬ 
bles  scalded  with  boiling  water  before  they  are 
cooked  are,  owing  to  a  portion  of  the  nutritive  salts 
being  thus  extracted,  less  nutritious  than  strained 
vegetables,  of  which,  as  wilUhave  been  observed,  we 
can  eat  much  less.  Roasted  potatoes  are  more 
nutritious  than  boiled. 

By  a  correct  choice  in  the  mixture  of  food,  the 
nutritive  salts  wanting  In  one  thing  may  be  supplied 
by  some  other  substance  which  we  eat.  Groats  and 
milk  furnish  perfect  nourishment  even  for  an  adult. 
The  nutritive  value  of  flour  may  be  considerably 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  fruit,  as  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  where  oatmeal  soup,  mixed  with  fruit, 
is  a  favorite  dish.  Thus,  too,  potato  soup  is  ren¬ 
dered  more  nutritious  by  the  addition  of  peas,  and 
potato  food  by  being  mixed  with  cheese  and  curds.-f 

Especially  rich  in  alkalies  and  phosphoric  acid 
are  the  fungi  —  mushrooms,  truffles  —  and  cabbage 
sprouts,  the  seeds  of  the  vegetabilla,  the  leek  and 
onions.  Wine  must  abounds  most  in  alkalies,  one 
litre  containing  2.2  grammes  of  potash,  and  0.5 
grammes  of  phosphoric  acid ;  and  abo  the  water  in 
which  asparagus  has  been  boiled,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  and  on  account  of  its  organic  component  parts 
in  spring,  when  there  b  a  scarcity  of  the  juice  of 
plants,  deserves  to  have  notice  taken  of  it  by  physi¬ 
cians,  who  might  apply  it  as  a  cure.  To  these  may 
be  added  lime-juice,  which  in  the  Englbli  navy  is 
used  as  a  remedy  for  scurvy.  Twenty-eight  lemons 
yield  one  litre  of  juice,  containing  two  grammes  of 
]X>tash  and  0.3  grammes  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Of  all  substances  used  as  food  for  man,  corn 
undergoes  the  greatest  change  in  its  nutritive  value 
when  converted  into  flour.  Wheat  and  rye  corn 

*  ProfeMor  Kolnff,  of  Halle,  published  lately  In  “  Virchow's 
Archly,”  a  very  remarkable  fact  relating  to  nutrition.  He  found 
that  the  foals  in  a  breeding  stud  grew  sick  and  died  In  great  num¬ 
ber.  On  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  bay  used  was  dehcient 
In  nutritive  salts. 

t  In  India  rice  is  never  prepared  alone,  but  always  with  the 
addition  of  certain  pulse  (Cicer  arietinum,  Calamus  indicus,  Doli- 
chos  uniSoras,  Solichoe  sinensis,  Phaseolus  aconitlfolius,  and  Pha- 
senlus  mungn),  which  abound  in  albuminates  ;  and ,  as  Dr.  Forbes 
Watson  Informs  us,  the  mixture  is  in  such  proportion  as  to  corre¬ 
spond  In  nutritive  value  to  that  of  unbolted  wheat- flour. 


contain  more  nutritive  salts  than  meat,  but  wheaten 
or  rye  flour  very  much  less  than  meat.  The  nutri¬ 
tive  salts  in  meat  are,  however,  the  same  as  in  corn. 

It  b  clear  that  what  b  true  regarding  meat  must 
abo  be  true  regarding  corn,  as  well  as  for  every 
other  sort  of  food,  and  if  the  nutritive  value  of  meat 
be  diminished  by  being  deprived  of  the  nutritive 
salts,  that  of  flour  must  be  so  too  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  contains  a  less  amount  of  nutritive 
salts  than  corn. 

In  1,000  parts  of  pure  meat  are  contained  13 
parts,  in  weight,  of  the  nutritive  salts ;  in  the  same 
quantity  of  rye  and  wheat  corn,  21  parts,  and  in  a 
like  quantity  of  rye  flour  only  12  parts  of  the  nutri¬ 
tive  salts,  and  in  wheaten  flour  only  7.  This  differ¬ 
ence  b  extraordinarily  great,  and  in  the  nutritive 
value  the  difference  b  mso  much  greater  than  Is 
generally  believed.  One  of  the  most  excellent 
French  physicians.  Dr.  Boudens,  informs  us  that, 
during  the  Crimean  War,  the  Russian  prisoners, 
accustomed  as  they  were  to  a  very  coarse  brown 
bread,  were  not  sufficiently  nourbhed  by  the  rations 
of  bread  which  the  French  soldiers  received,  and 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  their  rations. 
It  b  a  scientific  fact,  which  Magendie  has  proved 
by  experiment,  that  a  dog  dies  if  fed  on  white 
bread,  while  his  health  does  not  suffer  at  all  if  hb 
food  consist  of  brown  bread  (bread  made  of  unbolted 
flour). 

All  this  has  been  said  hundreds  of  times,  but  for 
those  who  are  daily  seated  at  a  well-furnished  table, 
and  have  a  choice  of  dbhes,  the  difference  in  their 
relative  nutritive  value,  and  the  change  occasioned 
in  their  power  of  nutrition  by  the  process  of  cook¬ 
ing,  b  a  matter  taken  little  notice  of,  and  at  last  it 
b  thought  that  such  difierence  does  not  really  exbt. 

Where  custom  b  concerned,  the  generality  of  per¬ 
sons  are  hard-headed;  and  only  when,  as  on  an 
anvil,  some  thousand  blows  have  been  given,  is  any 
Impression  made.  The  laws  of  nutrition  are  so  sim¬ 
ple  that  a  child  can  understand  them  ;  nevertheless, 
it  will  be  still  a  long  time  before  the  general  public 
will  turn  to  account  the  knowledge  which  science 
has  obtained. 

The  conditions  are  of  course  very  different  for 
those  to  whom  the  feeding  of  a  whole  class  is  in¬ 
trusted;  for  of  them  it  should  be  imperiously  de¬ 
manded  that  they  at  least  understand  as  much 
about  the  nature  of  food  as  the  farmer  does  of  the 
fodder  he  gives  Lis  ox,  from  which  he  demands  work, 
or  the  cow  to  which  he  looks  for  milk,  or  the  sheep 
which  is  to  give  him  wool,  —  all  of  which  he  would 
fain  maintain  in  health  and  good  condition. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  b,  on  the  whole, 
better  provided  for  than  formerly ;  wages  are  high¬ 
er;  the  dwellings  and  the  sanitary  arrangements 
are  Improved,  as  the  list  of  deaths  shows ;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  thb,  the  efficiency  of  the  male  population 
for  military  service  diminishes  on  the  Continent  and 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  to  an  extent  that  b 
alarming.  The  chief  source  of  thb  can  be  sought 
only  in  a  deficiency  of  nourbhment,  the  ill  effects  of 
which  are  especially  great  in  youth.  Then,  too, 
there  b  the  sitting  for  a  long  time  in  school  in  badly 
ventilated  rooms,  and  the  accumulated  head-work, 
which  undoubtedly  act  unfavorably  on  the  corporeal 
development.  Air  Is  a  requbite  of  life  as  much  as 
food,  and  its  purity  b  the  most  necessary  of  all  con¬ 
ditions  if  health  is  to  be  preserved. 

Many  millions  more  men  could  be  daily  led  in 
Germany  if  it  were  only  possible  to  persuade  the 
population  of  the  advantage  which  bread  made  of 
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unbolted  flour  has  over  that  ordinarily  eaten.  In 
taste  and  in  digestiveness  it  is  preferable ;  yet  the 
attempt  to  introduce  it  in  Munich  failed.  The  ser¬ 
vants  and  the  charwomen  refuse  to  eat  it,  and  only 
a  few  families  adopt  it  who  are  not  disconcerted  by 
its  darker  color.  Children  like  it  exceedingly,  and 
their  instinct  is  an  excellent  pledge  for  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  bread. 

It  is  clear  that  we  can  give  back  to  common  dour 
the  full  nutritive  value  of  the  com,  if,  in  making 
bread,  we  add  the  missing  nutritive  salts  which,  when 
the  corn  is  ground,  pass  away  in  the  bran.  It  is 
this  consideration  on  which  the  composition  of  Hors- 
ford’s  baking  powder  rests.  It  supplies  the  place  of 
leaven  and  yeast,  and  in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  now  in  general  use.  It  consists  principally  of 
the  nutritive  salts  of  corn  (phosphoric  acid,  pot¬ 
ash,  lime,  and  magnesia),  in  such  a  form  that,  when 
mixed  with  the  dour,  carbonic  acid  is  developed  in 
the  kneading,  by  which  the  dough  and  the  bread 
acquire  the  porous  condition  which  they  ought  to 
have.  Bread  prepared  with  this  baking  ^wder  has 
an  excellent  davor,  and  looks  as  well  as,  and  is  more 
digestible  than,  the  usual  bakers’  bread. 

As  an  example  of  the  good  edect  produced  on  the 
digestion  and  nutrition  by  supplying  the  nutritive 
salts  wanting  in  any  food,  I  may  cite  the  food  for 
infants,  the  preparation  of  which  I  made  known  four 
years  ago. 

The  evil  effect  of  the  much-used  pap  given  to 
children,  both  in  the  country  and  in  towns,  is  well 
known  to  physicians ;  for  it  is  quite  intelligible  that 
good  cows’  milk  br  being  mixed  with  wheaten  dour 
IS  not  improved  but  depreciated,  because  wheaten 
dour,  on  account  of  its  dedciency  of  the  nutritive 
salts,  is  a  very  incomplete  sort  of  food. 

Dr.  John  Zimmermann,  who,  ninety  years  ago, 
was  famous  as  a  physician,  sa^s  as  follows,  in  his 
work,  “  My  Experiences  in  Medicine,”  on  the  subject 
of  children’s  pap :  “  Pap  is  a  poison,  the  use  of  which 
senseless  custom  has  consecrated.  I  know  very  well 
that  many  millions  of  children  are  nourished  with 
pap,  but  it  has  also  cost  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands ;  and  I  am  well  aware  it  were  easier  to 
move  a  mountain  than  to  convince  a  brainless  wo¬ 
man  of  the  disadvantages  of  pap . The  well- 

known  Parisian  physician.  Dr.  Vandermonde,  shares 
my  opinion  that  pap  is  the  worst  food  for  children, — 
the  source  of  most  of  their  maladies,  their  deformi¬ 
ties,  and  death.” 

The  same  pap  made  duid  with  malt  is  converted 
into  a  perfect  nutriment  by  simply  supplying  the 
missing  potash,  and  by  a  slight  increase  of  other  phos- 

E hates ;  and  a  number  of  facts  show  most  indubita- 
ly  that  this  soup,  without  any  additional  food,  nour¬ 
ishes  children  admirably,  and  that  it  brings  none  of 
the  evils  in  its  train  which  Zimmermann  so  forcibly 
puts  forward.  That  the  good  effect  of  it  depends  on 
the  proper  preparation  is  a  matter  of  course. 

In  the  preparation  of  all  victuals,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that,  with  the  exception  of  milk,  they  must, 
to  be  agreeable  to  our  taste,  possess  the  reaction  of 
the  gastric  juice,  which  is  acid.  Most  vegetable  ali¬ 
ments  —  the  juices  of  plants,  the  door  of  the  cereals, 
codee,  meat- broth,  tea  —  change  the  color  of  blue 
litmus  into  red. 

An  alkaline  food  has  for  the  adult  a  disagreeable,  of¬ 
ten  even  a  disgusting  taste ;  and  hence  it  may,  perhaps, 
come  that  the  desh  of  freshly-slaughtered  animals 
repugns  us  after  a  time.  Meat,  which  the  butcher 
says  has  hung  long  enough,  always  has  an  acid  re¬ 
action  ;  and  the  custom  of  taking  lemon-juice  with 


neutral  food  —  such  as  oysters,  or  with  others  slight¬ 
ly  acid,  such  as  fried  fish  —  may  possibly  arbe  from 
this  cause. 

Vegetable  food  and  milk  contain  very  much  more 
earthy  phosphates  than  meat ;  and  the  preference  of 
children,  during  the  period  of  greatest  growth,  for 
bread,  puddings,  and  milk  food,  which  gives  most 
material  for  the  formation  of  their  bones,  may  be 
explained  by  this  fact.  Carnivorous  animals  eat, 
as  b  well  known,  a  portion  of  the  bones  with  the 
meat. 

As  to  the  edect  of  codee,  tea,  meat-broth,  tobac¬ 
co,  and  the  betel-nut  on  the  vital  processes  and  on 
the  health,  we  have  till  now  but  suppositions.  What 
we  know  with  certainty  is,  that  they  are  not  nutri¬ 
tive  substances,  or  that  they  do  not  contain  them  in 
such  quantity  that  they  —  with  the  exception  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  which  also  act  as  heat-giving  mat¬ 
ter  —  can  be  taken  into  account  when  considering 
the  subject  of  nutrition.  Carnivorous  and  herbivo¬ 
rous  animals  live  without  them ;  and  it  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  they  are  not  a  necessary  for  man. 
Inexplicable,  however,  it  still  b,  that  among  all  the 
people  of  the  old  and  modem  world,  among  all  the 
wild  tribes,  enjoyments  of  thb  sort,  of  the  most  dif¬ 
ferent  form  and  nature,  are  to  be  found,  and  that 
these  enjoyments  have  grown  into  necessities. 

The  poorest  factory  workman  imposes  on  himself 
privations  in  his  food  and  other  necessaries,  in  order 
to  spare  a  few  pence  for  tea,  tobacco,  or  alcohol. 
There  must  be  a  deeper  cause  for  thb  than  mere 
custom.  If  by  the  word  health  we  understand  only 
the  normal  state  of  the  organs  and  their  right  inter¬ 
action,  then  all  stimulants  which  dbturb  this  state 
are  hurtful.  But  the  idea  of  health  comprises  some¬ 
thing  more.  If  we  take  a  family  of  ten  persons  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  same  house,  who  breathe  the  same  air, 
drink  the  same  water,  and  enjoy  the  same  food,  their 
bodily  state  is  still  not  the  same.  If  in  the  place 
where  the  family  lives  an  infectious  dbease  breaks 
out,  —  the  cholera,  for  example,  —  two  individuals 
possibly  of  the  household  will  be  attacked  by  it,  and 
often  not  those  of  whom  we  say  “  they  are  of  weak 
constitution,”  but  just  the  stronger  ones.  If  we  over¬ 
look  the  newest  theory,  that  attributes  most  diseases 
to  a  fungus  which  finds  in  the  bod^  of  the  ailing 
person  a  fitting  soil  for  its  propagation,  and  in  oth¬ 
ers,  who  remain  healthy,  the  contrary,  and  seek  for 
a  general  term  to  express  whatever  is  injurious,  — 
change  of  temperature,  &c.,  —  it  b  clear  that  healthy 
individuals  oppose  a  greater  resbtance  to  the  harm¬ 
ful  influences  than  the  weakly,  those  who  remain 
well  greater  than  those  who  are  attacked. 

This  resistance  may  be  compared  to  a  force,  the 
degree  of  which  depends  on  the  strength  of  one 
party  and  the  weakness  of  the  other.  We  must  not 
confound  if  with  the  force  on  which  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  or  the  movement  of  the  intestines,  or 
the  power  to  work,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  we  ought 
to  look  for  it  in  the  nervous  system. 

All  stimulants,  and  herein  b  but  one  opinion,  act 
on  the  nerves,  and  many  of  them,  perhaps,  in  such 
wbe  that  they  temporarily  increase  the  power  of  re¬ 
sbtance  against  outer  disturbing  influences.  No  one 
of  them  can  be  compared  to  another  in  its  effect, 
for  each  acts,  according  to  the  state  of  the  body  and 
to  the  quantity,  in  its  own  peculiar  way ;  many  may 
serve  quite  simply  to  show  us  the  state  of  things 
within.  Of  thb  inner  state  man  knows  nothing. 
Under  certain  conditions  a  chill  is  felt  inwardly 
without  the  temperature  of  the  body  diminishing  on 
that  account,  and  warmth  b  experienced  without 
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there  being  an  increase  of  heat.  These  sensations 
point  to  a  state  in  which  certain  nerves  throw  off 
more  waAnth  than  th^  receive,  or  receive  more 
than  they  throw  off.  The  sensation  serves  6nly  to 
announce  an  inequality,  which,  if  it  be  slight  and 
passing,  can,  by  various  stimulants,  be  easily  re¬ 
moved.  If  it  Ira  lasting,  it  is  looked  on  as  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  illness. 

A  cup  of  meat-broth  has  often  a  strengthening 
effect,  not  because  its  component  parts  generate 
strength  where  there  is  none,  but  because  it  so  acts 
on  our  nerves  that  we  become  conscious  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  strength,  and  sensible  that  this  strength  may 
be  disposed  of.  The  feeling  of  weakness,  which  is 
again  an  action  of  the  nerves,  then  decreases  or 
vanishes.  In  cases  of  real  weakness  the  broth  does 
not  give  strength. 

HETTY. 

BY  HENBY  KINGSLEY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

REBECC.V’S  REASONS  FOR  MARUYINO  ANYBODY  WHO 
WOULD  TAKE  HER. 

In  one  of  the  narrowest  and  dullest  lanes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Walham  Green,  lived  George  Tum- 
,  er.  Esq.,  Solicitor,  of  Gray’s  Inn.  His  house  was  the 
largest  in  the  lane,  had  certainly  pretentions  to  be,  or 
to  have  been,  a  “  gentleman’s  ”  house,  for  there  was 
a  coach-house  and  stable  beside  it ;  and  the  garden 
before  and  behind  was  full  three  quarters  of  an  acre. 

The  other  houses  in  the  lane  were  eight-roomed, 
semi-detached,  brown  brick  boxes  of  houses ;  with 
long  gardens  in  front,  and  little  back-yards,  with  a 
water-butt  and  a  clothes-line,  behind.  They  were 
miserable  little  places;  yet  Rebecca  Turner,  the 
youngest  daughter,  while  lolling  and  yawning,  would 
envy  their  inhabitants  the  possession  of  the  key 
many  times  a  day. 

For  there  was  life  among  them.  Those  among 
them  who  were  thrifty,  or  well-to-do,  or  childless, 
or  whose  children  were  good,  had  pretty  plots  of 
flowers  even ;  but  this  was  rare,  for  there  were  too 
many  children ;  and  so,  on  a  washing-day,  the 
clothes’  lines  and  poles  were  always  up  in  the  front 
garden,  stamped  hard  and  black  by  a  hundred  little 
feet.  Nay,  there  was  another  reason  against  flow¬ 
ers.  The  landlord  of  that  lane  did  not  see  his  way 
to  new  palings ;  and  so,  if  you  wanted  flowers,  you 
must  keep  them  in  repair  yourself.  Yet  there  was 
life  enough  there.  The  neighbors  —  the  women  — 
dawdled  into  one  another’s  houses,  and  gossiped; 
nay,  now  and  then,  but  very  seldom,  (juarrelled. 
Once  there  was  a  fire,  and  Miss  Turner,  the  precise 
elder  daughter,  seeing  them  running,  hoped  it  was 
not  their  house.  “  No  such  luck,”  said  Miss  Rebec¬ 
ca,  with  such  singular  emphasis  that  her  elder  sister 
let  her  be. 

Turner’s  house,  or  The  Cedars,  stood  back  from 
the  road,  in  a  blotch  of  mangy  grass,  and  a  blotch 
of  mangy  soot-stained  gravel,  and  accounted  for  its 
apparent  usurped  title  by  one  miserable  stump  and 
one  miserable  bough  of  the  tree  of  Lebanon,  which 
solitary  bough  pointed  meekly  and  sorrowfully  to 
where  its  brother  had  once  sto^.  Behind  the  house 
was  a  bit  of  kitchen-garden,  and  a  bit  of  grass  un¬ 
mown  for  years,  which  would  have  been  something 
had  it  been  secluded,  but  even  that  was  denied  you. 
It  ended  in  a  wide,  wild,  waste  of  market-garden, 
stretching  away  acre  after  acre.  The  timber  on  the 
estate  consisted  of  a  broken-down  mulberry-tree, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  sooty  lilac. 


The  house,  though  in  habitable  repair,  was  in 
that  half  state  of  dilapidation  which  is  sometimes  a 
good  deal  more  melancholy  than  a  really  good  down¬ 
right  ruin.  The  ruin  says  to  you,  “Here,  come 
here,  I  belong  to  you  as  much  as  to  any  one  now ; 
come,  and  I  will  tell  you  stories  ” ;  and  tells  them  to 
you  accordingly ;  whereas  the  half-dilapidated  house 
says  only,  “We  have  secrets  here  yet.”  Turner’s 
House  was  dark  red  brick,  with  a  high  tile  roof  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  top  of  the  garret  windows,  and 
then  sloping  like  another,  —  the  most  hideous  of 
roofs;  its  door  was  approached  by  high  steps,  and 
the  windows  of  the  living-rooms  were  long  and  nar¬ 
row,  with  thick  wooden  frames,  and  bulgy  glass 
panes ;  some  were  with  a  knob  in  the  middle,  which 
made  looking  out  of  window  a  luxury  difficult  to 
indulge  in ;  internally,  the  furniture  was  principally 
of  horse-hair  and  dark  mahogany.  And  JMiss  Re¬ 
becca  wished  it  was  burned  down. 

In  this  house  she  lived.  Mr.  Turner  was  in  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  strictest  form  of  Calvinism  and  Sabba¬ 
tarianism,  forbidding  any  books  except  theological 
ones  on  a  Sunday,  and  never  allowing  a  novel  or  a 
book  of  poetry  into  the  house.  There  had  been  a 
time  once  when  she  had  been  able  to  escape  all 
this;  before  she  had  grown  up;  but  that  was  all 
over. ,  She  had,  unlike  her  sister,  grown  up  good- 
looking.  The  widower,  her  father,  had  consulted 
religious  women  of  the  congregation ;  they  had  been 
unanimous ;  tbe  girl  Rebecca  was  much  too  pretty 
to  go  out  by  herself.  From  that  time  she  was  a 
prisoner,  for  her  father  was  no  man*  to  be  trifled 
with.  Can  one  wonder  that  a  high-spirited  girl,  ca¬ 
pable  of  any  kind  of  pleasure,  should  one  very  wet 
Sunday  evening,  after  chapel  and  a  sermon  of  an 
hour,  as  she  was  going  to  bed,  emphatically  wish 
she  was  dead,  wish  she  had  never  been  born,  and 
most  particularly  wish  she  had  been  ugly. 

“  If  I  had  been  as  ugly  as  you  I  could  have  gone 
anywhere  I  chose,  and  done  as  I  liked.  It  was  old 
Mother  Russel  and  Mrs.  Soper  that  put  him  up  to 
my  being  pretty.  1  wish  they  were  dead  with  all 
my  heart.” 

“  My  dear  sister  Rebecca !  After  chapel,  too !  ” 
said  her  sister  Carry,  solemnly. 

She  did  n’t  say  she  wished  that  was  dead ;  she  only 
clinched  her  hands  and  gasped  for  breath.  That 
was  the  last  of  it  all ;  all  the  dull  misery  of  her  life 
came  before  her  stronger  than  ever  at  the  mention 
of  chapel,  and  she  cast  herself  sobbing  on  the  bed. 

“  1  wish  somebody  would  come  and  marry  me,” 
she  said ;  “  but  there ’s  no  chance,  —  no  young  men 
ever  come  near  us.  I ’d  marry  Jim  Akers,  I ’d 
marry  anybody  —  except  that  beast,”  she  added, 
suddenly,  with  a  shrill  determination  which  pointed 
to  a  small  chance  in  favor  of  the  beast’s  prospects, 
and  then  by  degrees  she  sobbed  herself  qmet. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MRS.  RUSSEL  TELLS  MISS  SOPEK  SO  MUCH  AS  SHE  KNOWS 
OF  THE  FAMILY  HISTORY. 

The  lady  so  disrespectfully  mentioned  by  Miss 
Rebecca  as  old  Mother  Russel  was  taking  tea  with 
Miss  Soper.  Mrs.  Russel  had  been,  some  said,  born 
at  Walham  Green,  but  was  certainly,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  oldest  inhabitant  there ;  Miss  Soper, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  comparatively  new-comer. 
These,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  the  two  ladies 
who  had  given  poor  Rebecca  such  very  dire  offence 
by  persuading  her  father  that  she  was  too  pretty 
to  walk  out  by  herself;  and,  having  just  talked 
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through  some  of  their  .other  neighbors,  in  whom  we 
are  not  interested,  and  having  come  to  the  Turners, 
in  whom  we  are,  we  will  just  make  bold  to  listen  a 
little  to  them. 

Mrs.  Russel  was  a  fat,  heavy  woman,  whose  fat, 
unlike  that  of  some  people,  had  become  physically 
distressing  to  her,  and  had  made  her  cross.  She 
had  discovered  the  solace  of  spirits,  but  used  them 
moderately.  It  is  possible  that  she  may  have  been 
a  good-natured  woman  once,  but  the  continual  dis¬ 
tress  of  her  earthly  load  had  made  her  ill-natured. 
Religion  with  her  meant  a  slight  excitement  and  so¬ 
ciety,  but  little  more. 

Miss  Soper  was  a  very  different  woman,  —  pale, 
aunt,  black,  rigid,  with  a  face  like  a  Roman-nosed 
orse.  She  bad  been  for  some  years  teacher  in  a 
small  suburban  ladies’  school,  until  she  came  into  a 
little  money,  when  she  retired,  with  no  heart  and  a 
small  annuity,  to  Walham  Green.  It  was  In  her 
capacity  as  ex-schoolmistress  that  she  voted  on  Re¬ 
becca's  not  going  out  alone.  She  was  consulted  as 
an  expert,  and  left  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  Mrs. 
Russel  and  Mr.  Turner ^as  to  her  opinion  on  that 
score.  In  her  religion  she  was  most  deeply  sincere, 
in  her  duties  most  rigid  j  she  saw  no  harm  in  talking 
over  her  neighbors’  affairs,  and  she  had  a  voice  like 
an  t^ed  pieman  to  do  it  with. 

“  That ’s  a  bright,  clever- looking  girl,  that  Rebec¬ 
ca  Turner,”  she  said.  “  Quick  to  learn.” 

“  A  deal  too  quick,”  said  Mrs.  Russel, 
f  “  She  seems  quicker  than  her  sister.” 

“  Caroline  is  a  real  good  pious  girl,  and  takes  af¬ 
ter  her  father.” 

“  Rebecca  don’t,  then  ?  ”  said  Miss  Soper. 

“  No,  Rebecca  is  another  sort  of  girl.  She  looks 
BO  like  her  mother  sometimes  that  I  shake  like  a 
mould  of  jelly”  (which  was  an  apt  illustration). 
“  She  takes  after  her  mother ;  and  Turner  Is  a  man 
who  washes  his  dirty  linen  at  home,  but  I  m'isdoubt 
he  has  trouble  with  her  now.  If  he  has  n’t,  he  will.” 

“  Did  he  have  trouble  with  her  mother,  then  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  never  heard  ?  ” 
said  Mrs  Russel,  in  solemn  staccato. 

“  Ilow  could  I  ?  I  bad  not  come  to  the  Green. 
Do  tell,”  said  Miss  Soper,  eagerly. 

Mrs.  Russel  took  her  cup  in  her  hand,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  stirred  her  tea,  used  the  spoon  for  rhetorical 
purposes,  and  solemnly  and  immediately  began. 

“  There ’s  never  been  murder  done  in  that  house, 
my  dear,  for  there ’s  many  a  slip  between  cup  and 
lip,  but  it’s  been  hollered  often  enough.  Awful 
nights  have  been  in  that  house,  my  dear,  between 
Turner  and  his  wife,”  she  continued,  drawing  closer 
and  speaking  low  —  “she  yelling  at  the  top  of  her 
voice  at  him,  calling  him  every  bad  name  she  could 
lay  her  tongue  to ;  he  praying  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
to  pray  the  evil  spirit  out  of  her,  until  he ’d  lose  his 
temper  and  fixt  hold  of  her,  and  you ’d  hear  her 
trying  to  bite  him  ;  and  the  little  children  a  scream¬ 
ing,  and  the  maid  run  away  for  fear,  and  all  the 
lane  out  to  listen  !  Ah,  quiet  as  Turner  looks  now, 
he  has  had  something  to  go  through  in  his  time. 
You  may  well  ask  if  he  had  trouble  with  his  wife.” 

“  Was  s^e  naad?” 

“  He  never  dared  say  it  of  her,  at  all  events,”  said 
Mrs.  Ruslel.  “  I  ’ll  tell  you  all  I  know.  She  was  a 
lady.  Says  j’ou,  so  are  we.  I  mean  a  real  lady. 
Says  you  again,  so  are  we.  But  I  mean  a  real  tip¬ 
top  carriage  lady,  you  know.” 

So  did  Miss  l^per,  who  nodded.  “  And  how  did 
she  come  to  marry  him,  then  ?  ” 

•“  Well,  Turner  is  a  good  figure  of  a  man ;  though 


it  was  not  that.  He  had  got  the  management 
of  her  affairs  when  she  was  left  a  widow,  and  he 
managed  them  well  enough  to  excite  her  gratitude; 
and  ^e  had  been  ill-used,  and  her  friends  had 
dropped  away,  and  I  fancy  she  thought  she  might 
do  worse,  and  so  she  bad  him ;  and  a  oad  job  it  was. 
But  if  a  good  sound  Protestant  marries  a  papist  and 
a  worldling  with  his  eyes  open,  he  must  take  the 
consequences.” 

“  A  papist  1  ”  almost  screeched  Miss  Soper.  “  Mr. 
Turner  marry  a  papist !  ”  i 

“  Well,  she  had  a  fine  penny  of  money,  mind  yon, 
and  she  was  a  thorough  worldling,  and  careless  of  ' 
religion,  and  Turner  thought  he  could  convert  her. 
We  used  to  have  her  name  down  for  conversion  in  j 
the  general  prayer  ever  so  long,  until  she  found  it 
out,  and  had  words  with  him.  But  it  all  came  to 
nothing ;  she  laughed  him  to  scorn  when  he  spoke 
to  her  about  it ;  all  of  which  he  has  told  us  at  experi¬ 
ence-meetings  ;  and  she  found  that  out,  and  got  furi¬ 
ous,  and  things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until 
Caroline  being  born  put  things  srjuare  for  a  time. 
But  after  that,  Rebecca  was  Irarn,  Mrs.  Turner  fell 
ill,  and  asked  for  a  priest  to  come  to  her,  she  hav-  I 
ing,  of  course,  gone  to  mass  on  her  own  accord;  ' 
and  he  made  answer  that  no  priest  should  cross  his  i 
doors,  not  if  she  was  on  her  death-bed.  That  was 
the  worst  scene  she  made  him,  for  she  started  up  in 
a  shawl  and  petticoat  to  run  all  the  way  to  Cadogan  { 
Terrace  by  Sloane  Street,  and  had  to  be  fetched  , 
back  by  force..  Well,  then  nothing  went  right  any 
way,  and  she  seemed  to  lose  head.  She  accused 
him  of  taking  her  money,  and  Insisted  that  one  of 
the  children  should  be  brought  up  a  papist,  and  i 
used  to  smuggle  off  Rebecca  continually  to  mass  | 
and  confession,  and  such  things,  and  some  say,  got  ; 
the  child  baptized  into  the  Romish  faith.” 

“It  is  extremely  probable,”  said  Miss  Soper; 

“  and  how  did  it  end  ‘i  ” 

“  It  was  after  a  worse  row  than  usual,”  said  Mrs. 
Russel,  lowering  her  voice  again.  “It  was  the 
worst  and  the  last,  and  there  had  been  violence,  —  , 
it  all  came  out  at  the  inquest,  —  and  she  went  out 
somewhere,  some  said  to  the  public-house,  but  I  | 
never  saw  nothing  of  that,  and  others  will  confirm  | 
me ;  and  when  she  came  back,  be  had  gone  away  I 
with  little  Rebecca,  leaving  word  that  she  would 
never  see  the  child  no  more,  for  that  he  had  taken 
it  away  to  save  its  soul.” 

“  He  was  a  fool  to  do  that,”  said  Miss  Soper. 

Mrs.  Russel  eyed  her  curiously.  “  You  ’re  a  sen¬ 
sible  woman,  ma’am,”  she  said ;  “  though  I  doubt  if 
we  are  right  religiously,  seeing  that  he  saved  it  from 
popery.  But,”  ^ded  the  vulgar  old  gossip,  flush¬ 
ing  up  scarlet,  “  if  my  man  had  come  between  me 
and  my  children  in  the  old  times,  I ’d  have  —  But, 
as  I  was  saying,  when  she  hears  that,  she  outs  into 
the  lane,  and  carries  on  to  that  extent  that  Mrs. 
Akin  (the  washerwoman,  you  know,  my  dear  soul, 
Jim  Akin’s,  the  costermonger’s,  mother,  whose 
mother  had  been  with  the  barrer  for  years  herself) 
says  she  never  heard  anything  like  it.  There  was 
nothing  low  In  it,  —  no  vulgar  language  nor  swear¬ 
ing,  —  but  just  downright  awful  cursing,  like  that 
in  the  Bible ;  and  it  frightened  all  that  heard  it 
Then  she  went  into  the  house  and  up  stairs ;  and 
the  maid  had  run  away.  And  when  he  came  home, 
the  neighbors  told  him  what  they ’d  seen,  and  how 
the  child  (that ’s  Caroline  now)  had  been  a  crying 
all  the  afternoon.  And  when  they  burst  in  there, 
she  was  a  lying  stone  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs.” 
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“  What  did  the  inquest  say  ?  ” 

“  Nothing.  Whether  she  fell  down,  or  chucked 
herself  down,  there  was  nothing  to  show.  The  child 
only  said  that  it  had  found  its  mamma  asleep  on  her 
face,  and  that  it  wanted  its  tea,  and  could  n’t  make 
her  wake.  Well,  ma’am,  and  that ’s  the  history  of 
that  little  mystery.” 

“  I  ’ll  go  and  see  ’em,”  said  Miss  Soper,  emphat¬ 
ically.  “  What  time  do  they  have  their  tea  ?  ” 


CHAPTER  III. 

BEBECCA’S  LOVEK,  AND  WHAT  SHE  THOUGHT  OF  HIM. 

Mr.  Turner,  a  man  of  about  sixty,  must  have  been 
at  one  time  handsome,  but  now,  although  his  fea¬ 
tures  were  good,  his  comple.xion  was  gone  ;  and  the 
continual  habit  persisted  in  for  so  many  years,  of 
self-contemplation,  had  left  an  expression,  which 
was  not  very  pleasant,  on  his  face,  —  a  look  which  an 
ill-natured  person  might  say  was  something  between 
a  scowl  and  a  sneer,  as  though  he  was  continuall}'^ 
saying,  “  I  am  George  Turner,  that  is  who  I  am, 
and  who  the  deuce  are  you  ?  ”  His  conversation 
was,  like  that  of  many  other  men  of  the  same  stand¬ 
ing,  entirely  about  himself ;  arguing,  one  would 
fancy,  from  a  certain  feeling  of  being  wanting  in  the 
more  ornamental  business  of  life,  and  from  a  deter¬ 
mination  that  the  hearer  should  know  what  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  fine  fellow  he  was. 

Partly  from  religion,  and  partly  from  temper,  he 
had  been  very  careful  to  banish  everything  graceful 
from  his  house,  so  that  there  should  not  be  a  snare 
in  it  So  he  had  sternly  refused  poor  Rebecca’s  — 
who  craved  for  such  things  —  petitions  for  cocks 
and  hens,  for  rabbits,  nay,  even  for  one  poor  little 
tiny  bird.  However,  in  an  old  house,  where  there 
are  rats  and  mice,  you  must  have  a  cat ;  and  you  ’ll 
not  hinder  a  cat  having  kittens.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  Rebecca  had  two  kittens  to  play  with ; 
and  her  father,  letting  himself  into  the  house  at  half¬ 
past  four  on  a  winter’s  afternoon,  found  Rebecca, 
perfectly  happy,  lying  in  the  dark  before  the  fire, 
playing  with  her  two  kittens,  one  of  which  had  a 
blue  ribbon  round  its  neck,  and  the  other  a  red. 

“  Get  urn”  he  said,  “  and  don’t  lie  there  like  a 
hoyden.  Get  up,  and  make  yourself  tidy.  There 
are  people  coming  to  tea.” 

Rebecca  never  answered :  that  would  only  make 
her  father  colorably  and  openly  angry,  and  she 
would  have  had  the  worst  of  it.  But,  by  long  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  happy  household,  she  had  got  the  trick 
of  annoying  him,  and  yet  of  keeping  within  the  law. 

“  Pretty  little  darlings,”  she  said  with .  effusion, 
as  she  rose  with  a  cat  on  each  arm.  “  I  wonder  if 
you  have  immortal  souls,  dears ;  if  so,  they  don’t 
seem  to  be  much  trouble  to  you.” 

“  Don’t  talk  such  nonsense  as  that.  People  would 
say  that  you  were  mad,  if  they  heard  you.  For  a 
gro^n  girl  to  be  kissing  cats,  too,  and  a  marriage¬ 
able  girl !  Bah!” 

“  Who ’s  coining  to  tea,  pa  ?  ” 

“  Mrs.  Russel  and  Miss  Soper.”  .  ' 

“  Daniel  Lambert  and  the  Old  Dragoon.  Pa,  I 
wonder  if  Miss  Soper  was  regularly  discliai^ed  from 
the  army,  or  whether  she  deserted.  If  I  was  her, 
I  should  shave  off  that  mustache,  and  let  my  whis¬ 
kers  grow.  Who  else  Is  coming  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Morley,”  said  Turner,  without  any  open 
manifestation  of  anger,  for  certain  reasons;  “and 
also,  I  believe,  Mr.  Hagbut.” 

“  O  pa !  ” 


“  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  yon  should  make 
an  exclamation  at  Mr.  Hagbut’s  name,”  said  Turner. 

“  Are  you  ?  ”  said  Rebecca.  “lam  not  If  you 
were  as  young  and  as  pretty  as  I  am,  how  would  you 
like  such  a  —  minister  of  the  gospel,  sitting  down 
beside  you  the  whole  evening,  quoting  texts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  you  which  bore  on  the  subject  of  love  and 
marriage.  If  he  wants  to  marry  me,  why  don’t  he 
say  so  like  a  man,  —  and  get  his  answer  .*  ” 

“  I  should  feel  highly  flattered  by  Mr.  Hagbut’s 
attentions,”  said  Mr.  Turner ;  “  and,  moreover,  I 
should  reflect  that  his  suit  was  backed  by  your  fa¬ 
ther.  Only,  mind  one  thing,  Rebecca,  —  you  refuse 
that  good  man  at  your  peril.  1  insist  on  the  match, 
mind  that.  You  dare  refuse  him,  that  is  all.” 

[To  be  continued.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

SxnAWBEKRiES  are  selling  in  Covent  Garden- 
market  at  only  three  shillings  an  ounce. 

Writers  of  brief  biographical  notices  of  the 
death  of  notable  men,  have  been  lying  in  wait  for 
Lamartine  these  ten  years. 

Literary  circles  in  Madrid  are  lamenting  the 
death  of  Dr.  Gustave  A.  Bergeurothe,  the  celebrated 
Prussian  historian  and  archmologist. 

A  NEWSPAPER  in  Florence,  which  rejoices  in  the 
title  of  L’Asino  (the  Ass),  has  been  seized.  Italian 
journals  are  singularly  candid  in  their  titles.  There 
is  a  musical  periodical  which  calls  itself  II  Pirata, 
and  is  what  It  professes  to  be. 

The  excavations  in  Rome,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  and  at  the  Wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  are  pro¬ 
gressing  rapidly  under  the  care  of  the  Bntish 
Archacolc^ical  Society. 

Mr.  Bandmann,  the  actor,  has  married  Miss 
Milly  Palmer,  and  the  two  have  appeared  before  a 
iiiverpool  audience  in  a  new  comedy  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Robertson,  entitled  “  My  Lady  Clara.”  _ 

The  King  of  Saxony,  well  known  as  translator 
and  commentator  of  Dante,  has  had  the  order 
“  Pour  le  M^rite,”  bestowed  on  bim  by  the  King  of 
Prussia,  now  his  feudal  lord  and  master. 

Offenbach’8  “  La  Belle  Helhne  ”  seems  to  be 
making  the  round  of  the  world.  The  libretto  has 
been  translated  in  Arabic  by  command  of  the  Vice¬ 
roy  of  Egypt,  and  the  opera  is  shortly  to  be  given 
In  Cairo. 

M.  Lackray,  the  humorous  contributor  to  Figaro, 
whose  satires  on  the  present  Government  have  led 
to  his  Imprisonment,  has  applied  for  leave  to  have 
his  dog.  The  inspector  of  St.  Peli^ie  replied  that 
he  had  not  been  authorized  to  treat  dogs  as  journal¬ 
ists.  Whereupon  a  Paris  paper  indulges  in  the 
hope  that  journalists  incarcerated  at  St.  Pelagie 
will  not  be  treated  as  dogs.  . 

One  of  the  artistes  of  the  Paris  Oper^  Morbre  by 
name,  has  a  well-assorted  collection  of  singing-birds, 
which  he  designates  by  name,  after  the  manner  of 
Miss  Flyte  in. “Bleak  House.”  .Thrushes,  larks, 
blackbirds,  canaries,  starlinm,  answer  to^their  names, 
which  are  those  respectively  of  celebrated  singers. 
The  chief  point  of  the  circumstance  is  that  Morbre 
endeavors  to  teach  each  feathered  artiste  the  song 
or  the  manner  of  its  godfather  or  godmother,  and  in 
one  or  two  Instances  succeeds  comically  well. 

The  family  portraits  and  busts  of  the  late  luckless 
Marquis  of  Hastings  have  just  been  sold  at  auction 
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in  London.  The  portraits  include  those  of  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Dean  Swift,  Samuel  Butler, 
Nell  Gwynne ;  and  among  them  is  a  full  length 
portrait  of  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  painted  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  presented  to  the  first  Mar¬ 
quis,  when  Earl  of  Moira. 

An  amiable  old  lady  who  died  a  short  time  since 
in  the  lunatic  asylum  of  San  Neury,  left  her  fortune 
to  his  majesty  the  Emperor.  The  absurd  part  of 
the  matter  is  that  his  majesty  will  have  to  go  through 
no  end  of  legal  forms  to  renounce  his  right  to  the 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  question,  in  favor  of  a 
poor  nephew  who  for  years  past  has  been  anxiously 
awaiting  the  demise  of  his  aunt. 

The  Gazette  de  iMusanne  has  the  following :  “In 
the  villages  of  Meisterschwanden  and  Fahewangen 
(Aargai^,  has  just  been  celebrated,  in  accordance 
with  ancient  custom,  the  ‘Fete  des  Femmes,’  the 
women  taking  the  place  of  the  men  for  one  day. 
The  girls  conduct  the  youths  to  the  festive  board 
and  invite  them  to  dance,  paying  likewise  all  ex¬ 
penses.  In  one  word,  during  the  fete  the  weaker 
sex  have  completely  the  upper  hand.” 

It  is  said  that  a  manuscript  is  about  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  great  interest,  for 
the  sake  of  its  ill-fated  author.  It  is  a  short  history 
of  France,  written  by  Prince  Louis  XVII.  during 
his  captivity  in  the  Temple,  and  was  given,  with 
several  other  autograph  documents,  by  the  Duchess 
d’AngoulSme  to  the  Chanterenne  family,  from  whom 
it  was  stolen  by  a  man-servant.  In  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember  last  this  man  was  tried  for  the  theft  and  con¬ 
demned  by  the  police-court  of  Mans.  The*  de 
Chanterenne  family,  having  got  possession  of  these 
important  papers  again,  have  sold  them  with  a  view 
to  having  them  published  to  the  world. 

The  Empress  of  Austria,  writes  the  Gaulois, 
appeared  at  her  last  State  ball  at  Vienna  in  a  dress 
composed  of  the  green  and  golden  wings  of  South 
American  scorabeii,  sewn  with  gold  thread  on  a 
tissue  of  white  silk.  A  splendid  suit  of  emeralds 
and  diamonds  completed  this  gorgeous  costume, 
which  marvellously  set  off  her  extraordinary  beauty. 
The  wings  of  the  scorabeii  resemble  those  of  the 
Indian  beetle  so  frequently  employed  by  Indian  em¬ 
broiderers  for  the  decoration  of  their  gold  tissues, 
but  they  are  of  a  lighter  green,  and  less  bronzed. 

I  j  After  the  return  of  the  French  troops  from  Mexico, 
quantities  of  these  bright-winged  insects  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  windows  of  curiosity-shops. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Star  says  in  a  re¬ 
cent  letter  to  that  journal :  “  A  singular  anecdote 
has  been  revived  by  the  gorgeous  appearance  of 
General  Dmiki  Satischefi*  —  a  descendant,  it  would ' 
seem,  of  the  house  of  Rurik,  and  which  once  reigned 
at  Smolensk  —  at  the  last  Tuileries  ball.  HLs  uniform, 
which  attracted  immense  attention,  is  that  which  the 
Czar,  the  heir  apparent,  and  the  Prince  Field  Mar¬ 
shal  Bariatinsky  have  the  special  privilege  of  wear¬ 
ing.  It  consists  of  a  crimson  dollman,  with  gold 
brandenburgbs,  a  white  cloak  lined  with  bearskin, 
trimmed  with  gold,  and  made  to  fasten  on  the  left 
shoulder.  T^ght-fitting  pantaloons  worked  with 
arabesques  of  gold,  boots  a  la  Souvaroff,  with  gold 
tassels,  a  colbac  surmounted  by  a  white  aigrette. 
The  sabertasche,  a  perfect  marvel  of  gold  embroi¬ 
dery,  however,  presents  one  peculiarity.  The  design 
is  of  laurel  branches  worked  in  gold,  but  a  branch 
placed  across  one  in  gold,  worked  in  green  silk  and 
evidently  unfinished,  attracts  the  eye.  The  Em¬ 


press’s  mother  had  undertaken  to  embroider  the 
Czar’s  sabertasche  for  this  uniform.  Her  death,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  sudden  at  the  last,  al¬ 
though  for  years  her  health  had  been  the  constant 
subject  of  anxiety  to  her  family.  On  her  embroi¬ 
dery  frame  lay  the  unfinished  sabertasche.  Alexan¬ 
der  II.  wished  it  to  be  mounted  precisely  as  his 
mother  had  left  it  The  officers  of  his  regiment 
begged  for  permission  to  be  allowed  to  have  hence¬ 
forth  their  sabertasche  copied  from  this  incomplete 
model,  and  thus  it  comes  that  the  laurel  branch  in 
silk  as  yet  uncovered  by  gold  constantly  reminds 
them  of  the  beautiful  Empress,  whose  Prussian  origin 
was  undoubtedly  the  original  cause  of  the  close  and 
unbroken  alliance  which  for  so  many  years  has  ex¬ 
isted  between  Prussia  and  Russia.” 

Thekk  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Every¬ 
thing  has  been  said  and  everything  has  happened. 
Even  the  Siamese  twins  are  not  original.  “  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  old  tradition  of  the  vill^e  of  Bidden- 
^en,  Kent,”  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  “  the 
Siamese  twins  are  not  the  only  known  example  of 
such  a  union.  The  tradition  is,  we  are  informed 
by  a  correspondent,  that  early  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  there  bved  in  that  parish  two  sisters,  Eliza  and 
Mary  Chulkhurst,  who  from  their  birth  were  joined 
together  by  a  double  ligature,  at  the  shoulders  and 
at  the  hips.  ‘  The  Biddenden  Maids,’  it  is  said, 
were  born  in  the  year  1100,  and  lived  in  this ‘twin- 
ship  ’  for  just  thirty-four  years,  when  one  of  them 
was  taken  ill  and  in  a  short  time  died.  The  sur¬ 
vivor  was  advised  to  allow  herself  to  be  separated 
from  the  body  of  her  deceased  sister  by  dissecting 
the  ligaments,  but  she  absolutely  refused  to  permit 
the  severance  to  be  made,  saying,  ‘  As  we  came  into 
the  world  together,  so  we  will  leave  it  together.’ 
The  tradition  is  that  in  about  six  hours  afterwards 
she,  too,  was  taken  ill,  and  died  also.  The  memory 
of  these  ‘Maids  of  Biddenden,’  no  doubt,  would 
have  died  out  long  ago  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  by  their  will  they  bequeathed  to  the  church¬ 
wardens  of  their  native  parish  —  so,  at  least,  the 
story  goes  —  certain  pieces  or  parcels  of  land  in 
Biddenden,  containing  about  twenty  acres,  and 
now  let  at  about  forty  guineas  a  year,  and  that 
every  Easter  Sunday,  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon 
service,  there  are  given  away  to  all  persons  who  are 
present  at  the  church  some  little  rolls,  or  rather 
cakes,  stamped  with  an  impression  of  their  portraits, 
while  the  poor  parishioners  are  regaled  with  some 
three  hundred  quartern  loaves  and  cheese  in  pro¬ 
portion.  The  ‘  maids,’  as  represented  on  these 
cakes,  are  dressed  in  stiiT  robes,  apparently  of  the 
Tudor  times,  stiff  with  buckram,  and  adorned  round 
the  neck  with  frills,  and  frilled  caps  on  their  heads. 
On  their  persons  is  stamped  the  legend,  ‘  A(ged) 
34  Y(ear8)  in  1100.’  It  is  only  right  to  add  that 
Hasted,  in  his  ‘  History  of  Kent,’  says  that  in  his 
time  the  lands  left  to  supply  these  cakes  and  -this 
annual  dole  were  known  as  the  ‘  Bread  and  Cheese 
Lands,’  and  adjoined  the  glebe  and  the  high-road. 
He  is  inclined  to  reject  the  story  of  the  Chulkhurst 
Maids  as  fabulous,  and  to  think  that  the  bequest 
was  the  gift  of  two  maiden  sisters  of  the  name  of 
Preston ;  ne  says  that  the  story  of  the  maids  grew 
out  of  the  cakes,  and  that  the  impressions  on  the 
cakes  do  not  date  farther  back  than  fifty  years  be¬ 
fore  his  own  day,  which  would  carry  us  back  to 
about  1 740 ;  he  remarks,  too,  that  the  silence  of  the 
early  historians  of  Kent  upon  the  subject  outweighs 
the  force  of  the  local  tradition.” 


